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Northern N. C.-Va. Division 


Discuss Problems 


(Continued from last week) 
Changes in Settings for Rayon 


Mr. Andrews: Let’s pass on to the next question; our 
time is flying. Questions 3: “What changes of settings 
are required in the card room when running cut-staple 
rayons?” This is rather a duplication of the question 
over in the Eastern Carolina Division, and I am afraid 
that we can not improve on that meeting they had over 
there. But maybe we can get something out of this. If 
any of you fellows have read Mr. Clark’s paper that has 
just come out you have some dope on this. What changes 
do you have to make on your carding to run rayon? 

Mr. Brannon: I have had about four years on it. I 
ran a job about two years, a 30,000-spindle job, exclu- 
sively on spun rayon—had no cotton at all. I had plenty 
of headaches with it. I have been on spun rayon since I 
4eft that place. So far as the settings on the card are 
concerned, I tried to gather information to start with; I 
had everybody advise me. But when I got over with it I 
found out that there was nobody that knew much more 
about it than some of these poor fellows in the South that 
had never run any. So far as the settings go, run the 
same settings as on a good quality of cotton. Leave out 
the solid screen and use regular screens. We take out the 
fly from under the cards only when we clean them, which 
is every 15 days. Use the same settings all the way 
around, with the exception of the screen. Set the screen 
up as close as you can get it, to eliminate taking out any 
fly at all. Take out just as little as you can. Set your 
stripper plates as close as possible, to eliminate taking out 
any strips. I did take off the comb in front of my cards 
and put it in the back. I put in a 6-inch plate to take off 
the strips and return my strips and put them back into 
the yarn. But the customer buying my goods changed 
over and wanted some voiles. You know voile is very 
complicated and very hard to make and has a high twist. 
It has a fine count, so I had to take out my strips. We 
were making what we call himalaya yarn; you know the 
ladies are wearing a lot of dresses made out of himalaya- 
yarn cloth. Some of you may not know what that is. 
Maybe you are making 6’s, then automatically changes 
over and makes 15’s, then automatically changes back 
again. It is made in that way. So we found a place to 
put the waste. Spun rayon is the most complicated thing 
I have run up against on the pickers and drawing. I 
have not been able to run spun rayon on my metallic rolls 
satisfactorily. You have to run at least 4 inch farther 
apart in the staple of your denier on the drawing to run 
it at all, in order to make satisfactory yarn and satisfac- 
tory breaking strength. First I had kicks about my 
breaking strength. I figured on 25’s I ought to get up to 


75 or 80 breaking strength. So that was a headache, but 
I kept on working with it. 1 went back to the picker and 
dragged up a hopper from the breaker. I cut off the fin- 
ishing picker, that carries four laps, and used about two 
feet of it and slid the hopper up back of this picker and 
changed the spiked apron in the hopper to pins finer and 
closer together than the ordinary breaker hopper. |! 
widened the belt on the evener; made it a 134” belt. The 
doffer was controlled off the shaft of the picker, the rest 
of the hopper controlled off the evener. I put a roll back 
of the feed rolls, in order that it might feed into my feed 
rolls without any interference or without any trouble, to 
get it into a lap. At that place I had split laps, and it 
was awful. I tried three or four remedies. I built a 
creel in front of this particular picker that would carry 
six strands of intermediate roving. In this particular 
place I was running 1.00 hank intermediate roving Of 
course, it was carded once before, but I carded it back 
once again. That eliminated the split laps. Two card 
hands ran the 75 cards, and I got two strippers. ‘ou 
have to strip those cards, in making voiles and high- 
quality products, every two and a half hours on rayon. 
It loads about the same as cotton does. This particular 
quality was about equal to combed-stock broadcloth, and 
if any of you have been running that you know what it is. 
It has to be almost perfect. 


Question: What kind of beater did you have in the 


picker? 

Mr. Brannon: Used a carding beater. I started to 
use a blade beater, but it broke up the staple. I set the 
beater to 3/16” on 1.5 denier and ran the beater 600 
R.P.M. I had to run the fan faster, because rayon staple 
is much heavier than cotton fiber. 

Mr. Andrews: ‘There are two changes that Mr. Bran- 
non made; he changed the spiked apron and changed the 
beater setting. 

Ouestion: Did you make any change in the grid bars? 

Mr. Brannon: Iam sorry I omitted that. I took out 
the grid bars. 

Mr. Fonville: Did you take any of the weight off the 
lap pin? You say it is more compact; it will pack harder. 

Mr. Brannon: Yes, sir, I did. I might mention that 
you can not pull straight rayon on a lap pin. I carried 
my lap pins and had them made, turned them down, 
tapering all the way to the end. You can run them very 
satisfactorily by doing that. 

Mr. Copland: Which is the best denier to run? 

Mr. Brannon: 1.5 denier. If you get on anything else 


you can go home and tell your wife you don’t want to talk 
to anybody. Anything else gives you a headache. 

Mr. Copland: Was anyone tried 5.5 denier? 
Yes, sir, I have tried it; that is why 


Mr. Brannon: 
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I make that statement. 5.5 is very satisfactory on a 
blend, if you don’t go over 20 per cent. I have also tried 
3.00. 

Mr. Andrews: When I read the report of last week’s 
meeting I was wondering why somebody didn’t close up 
under there. 

Mr. Brannon: 1 did take out the mote knives under 
my pickers and store them away. 

Mr. Andrews: Is rayon harder on the cards than cot- 
ton? I imagine it is. 

Mr. Brannon: It is. You have to card it much more 
slowly. I did not mention that. To maintain your qual- 
ity, | would not advise you to run the doffer over 6 
R.P.M. I get the best results by running the licker-in 
300 R.P.M. I have gotten the best breaking strength 
and evener yarn by cutting the licker-in down to 300 
R.P.M., although I have heard men say they run 350 or 
even faster. 

New Cotton 


Mr. Andrews: Our time is nearly up, so let’s go on to 
the next question. That is: “WAat has been your ex- 
perience with this year’s crop of cotton, and in what pro- 
portions are you mixing it with the old cotton?” 

A Member:,. Nobody has any last year’s cotton. 

Mr. Brannon: 1 am running this year’s cotton entirely, 
but I don’t want to do all the talking at this meeting. | 
have found it very satisfactory. It gives a good quality 
of yarn and runs better. The yarn is stronger. 

Mr. Andrews: lf it is running better and is stronger, 
we should be able to take out some twist 

Mr. Brannon: That is what I did. 

Mr. Andrews: 1s anybody here mixing last year’s 
cotton and this year’s cotton at this time? We are not. 
How is the cotton generally? Is it pretty good? 

Mr. Holt: Mr. Chairman, about three years ago we 
tried to put in new cotton all at one time. We make nap 
fabrics. We had a terrible time with with bars on nap 
goods. While I think on regular fabrics that is the way 
to put new cotton in—to go on it all at one time, in our 
case we find we have to put in about 10 per cent for two 
or three days, and then 20, and on up until we get it all 
new. We find we get away from the bars and uneven 
places on nap fabrics when we put it in in that way. 
Although we have not started putting in new cotton yet, 
when we do that is the way we shall doit. I think on any 
nap goods you have to mix the old and new. 

Mr. Andrews: Do you use any Western cotton? Do 
you mix that in? 

Mr. Holt: Yes, we do. We have to be very careful 
about it; we have to blend it very thoroughly. 

W. P. Ward, Supt., Randolph Mills, Inc., Franklinville, 
N.C.: We are at this time running some old cotton and 
new cotton together, mixing it about four bales to 20 and 
getting very good results on it. That is 15/16” staple. 
As the gentleman said a few minutes ago, this year’s cot- 
ton is very good in the staple. 

Mr. Andrews: Have you experienced any trouble with 
your numbers in mixing it that way? 

Mr. Ward: No, our numbers are very even. I have 
heretofore been opposed to mixing new and old cottons, 
but this year we were forced to do it, and we find it runs 
very well. 

Mr. Holt: Mr. Ward, you are making nap fabrics, 
aren't you? 

Mr. Ward: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brannon: We are making nap fabrics, too. We 
are running all new cotton. I was able to take out two 
teeth of twist and maintain production, and it runs very 
well, 

W. E. Keen, Carder and Spinner, Travora Mfg. Co. 
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No. 2, Haw River, N. C.: We are running 50 per cent 
new cotton and getting very good results. The old will 
not last very long. 

Mr. A.: I was in a cotton mill one time when they 
gave me new cotton torun in. I would take the new lap 
and let it be two pounds heavier. By the time it was 
mixed in with the old it would be approximately the same 
weight. That would be two pounds to a lap, would be 
about four pounds to a 100. 

Mr. Andrews: You kept it separate? 

Mr. A.: Did not keep it separate after it left the 
drawing. I kept it separate through the drawing frame. 
It seemed to run very satisfactorily. 

Mr. Andrews: Is there anything else on this question? 
If not, that ends the Spinning and Carding discussion, 
and I will turn the meeting back to Mr. Rushworth. 

Chairman Rushworth: Mr. Copland will lead the dis- 
cussion on weaving. Mr. Copland. 

J. R. Copland, Gen. Supt., E .M. Holt Plaid Mill, Bur- 
lington, N. C.: I was very much interested in the discus- 
sion on cut rayon, or spun rayon, as it is known in the 
trade. I was interested in the discussion on denier and 
was rather disappointed that there was not someone with 
us who is experienced with the 5.5 denier. I derived much 
information, however, from the discussion we did have. 


Energy Drive 


To come now to the subject of Weaving, our first ques- 
tion reads: “What advantages, if any, have been found 
in the installation of the energy drive for looms?” Who 
can tell us something about that? 

Mr. Engle: We have two looms running with the en- 
ergy drive. We increased our picks by ten when we put 
the drives on. They have been running about six months 
now and have been very satisfactory. I don’t know 
whether the cost of the pulley justifies it, but we have 
been running about ten picks higher. 

Mr. Holt: What are they running now? 170? 

Mr. Engle: 174. 

Mr. Copland: What kind of goods? 

Mr. Engle: One of the looms is running on a serge 
and the other on flannel. 

Culver Batson, Div. Mgr., Consolidated Textile Corp 
(Lynchburg Div.), Lynchburg, Va.: I think the energy 
drive on a loom is the right idea. To my mind, the loom 
has always been, in a way, a very crude mechanical de- 
vice It is one machine that has a crank and that does 
not have a fly wheel. We have not anything to carry it 
over the hard pull, and the energy drive is a step in the 
right direction. We have some on now, trying them. Just 
across the alley from them is a new individual motor 
drive. Both are very satisfactory. Whether or not the 
energy drive is exactly right yet I do not know. I think 
it can be improved upon quite a bit, but the idea is right. 
It looks wrong that the fly wheel is on the same side as 
the drive. If they could get the fly wheel at the other end 
of the crank, so as to balance the energy, it might be 
better. But I think the energy drive is a step in the 
right direction. 

A Member: Some mills in South Carolina are entirely 
equipped with them. 

Mr. Batson: Ours were running about 160 and now 
run about 174. Mr. Smith is our overseer of weaving. | 
should like him to say which runs more smoothly. 

A. C. Smith, Overseer Weaving, Consolidated Textile 
Corp., Lynchburg: I think the individual drive is run- 
ning smoother so far. But there is a lot of improvement 
with the energy drive. 

Mr. Copland: Are you running light or heavy fabric? 

Mr. Smith: 80 square. 

Mr. Copland: That is rather heavy. 
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Preventing Wavy Marks on Rayons 


We will go on to the next question: “What is the best 
method of preventing wavy marks when weaving rayon or 
silk. and what has been your experience with automatic 
let-off to prevent this trouble?” Mr. Hill, I know you 
have had some experience on rayon. 


A. J. Hill, Overseer, Pomona Mfg. Co., Greensboro: 
Mr. Chairman, my experience with rayon is that keeping 
regular heat and regular humidity is the best method, 
outside of loom fixing, on wavy cloth. Right at the 
present time, of course, I am out of the rayon game. | 
had about seven or eight years’ experience in it, and my 
experience is that you have to keep the humidity regular. 
With the different kinds of fabric—celanese, acetate, 
rayon, you have to go accordingly with the humidity. 
Some will take more humidity than others. When you 
have both in the same room, therefore, you have a pretty 
hard thing to fight. One takes more humidity than the 
other, and if you give one the humidity to run the other 
has too much. That has been my experience with fabrics 
of that type. 

Mr. Copland: Wave you any opinion about the tem- 
perature you should run in the room? 


Mr. Hill: Yes. I think the temperature should be 
around—not under 85. As to the humidity, it depends 
on what you are running. 


Mr. Copland: 1 have a decided opinion on the hu- 
midity for rayon and acetate. I think about 55 is right 
for rayon and about 60 to 65 for acetate. That is one 
man’s opinion. 

Mr. Hill: That is in line with mine. 

Mr. Copland: How many men present are on rayon 
and acetate at this time? All on rayon please hold up 
your hands. It seems no one is. I shall have to ask my 
general superintendent. Mr. Miller, would you like to 
say anything on this question? 

Mr. Miller, E. M. Holt Plaid Mill, Burlington, N. C.: 
I might say that the gentleman who spoke of loom fixing 
has just about covered the field. Of course, you have to 
regulate the humidity and temperature. As to loom fix- 
ing, you must have a smooth let-off. At the present time 
we are using rope. We strive our very best to get a 
manila rope that has no oil whatever. I am speaking 
purely of the friction let-off, because I have had no ex- 
perience with the automatic. The friction drum must be 
kept very clean at all times. A dirty friction drum will 
play havoc with the cloth, and at times it is hard to 
determine where the trouble comes from. The bearings 
and all throughout must be tight, so there is no lost mo- 
tion and no play there. There are numerous other points 
that might be mentioned. Some of us have been on it 
several years and still have wavy cloth. The bar marks 
are due to several causes. One is the shuttle tension’s 
not being kept uniform, and not being kept correct. You 
must not only keep it uniform, but rayon yarn will not 
stand too much tension. You can stretch rayon at every 
operation; and wherever you have stretched rayon you 
may not see the bar in the natural state—in the grey, as 
we call it, but when the goods is finished it will show. 


Cleaning Looms 


Mr. Copland: We will go on to the next question: 
“What methods do you use in cleaning looms, both when 
the loom is running and when the warp runs out? How 
ojten do you clean the loom when it is running?” Let’s 
have some discussion on that. 

L. Jeff Davis, Weaver, Erwin Cotton Mills Co. No. 3, 
Cooleemee: We clean our looms once each day, once 
every 24 hours. We clean the back first and try to get all 
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the stuff off the warp. After we clean the back off we go 
to the front and blow out. Of course, we use air. We 
try to give the loom a thorough cleaning, then blow it 
out. 

Mr. Copland: Has anyone else any special method of 
cleaning the looms either when they are running or when 
the warp runs out? What grade of goods do you make, 
Mr. Davis? 

L. Jeff Davis: 

Ouestion: 

Mr. Davis: Colors. 

Question: Do you have any trouble with the fly going 
from one color to another? 

Mr. Davis: Yes, sir. We have trouble with the fly 
from one color getting into another color. 

Question: In using air in the weave room, do you 
clean the looms with brushes? 

Mr. B.: We clean with brushes when the warps are 
out. We clean with air when the warps are not out. Once 
every week, on Saturday, we clean the entire room. 

Ouestion: What kind of brush do you use? 

Mr. B.: Use the same old standby. A picker stick 
with hard waste on it. 

Chairman Rushworth: Mr. Chairman, we use air in 
the weave room for cleaning the drop wires. We try to 
keep the air away from everything but the drop wires 
and have the cleaner handle the nozzle so she will not 
get anything on the warp, if she can. The big part of our 
cleaning is done when the warps are out. That is the 
time to do the cleaning. When cleaning a loom while the 
room is in operation, we put a screen around it so the 
waste will not get into the work on the other looms. But 
the time to clean is when the warp is out, and use air as 
little as possible. 

Mr. C.: We cleaned the loom and the room once a 
week with air. Then when we started up Monday about 
every cut of cloth that came off would have slubs in it. 
They would send for me to come to the finishing room 
every week and ask me why we had so much black oil. I 
tried to find out what it cost to run the air compressor. 
Then I put two men in there and started at the top of 
the room with brushes. They cleaned off every bit of the 
wall, brushed the windows down, and everything. It cost 
me a little more, but we haven’t had those slubs in there 
since, and they don’t send for me to come to the finishing 
room any more about black oil. 

Question: Mr. Rushworth, what are you making? 

Chairman Rushworth: Chambrays, mostly—blue and 
black chambrays, coverts, broadcloths, suitings. 

Mr. Holt: Mr. Rushworth, you do not blow the looms 
off at all? 

Mr. Rushworth: We try to keep the air away as much 
as possible. We blow the drop wires. Once in a while 
the girl will go over the arch with a cloth. But we do the 
rest of the cleaning with the brush. 

Mr. Holt: When you blow the drop wires do you blow 
the harness? 

Mr. Rushworth: No. We blow the drop wires only 
and try to keep the air away from the rest of the loom. 
The big part of the cleaning is done when the warp is out. 

Mr. Holt: Both with the air and the mop? 

Mr. Rushworth: We use very little air. We try to 
keep the air away as much as possible, because you are 
liable to blow some of the stuff into the loom. 

Question: May I ask who does the cleaning when the 
warp is out? 

Mr. Rushworth: 
They also do some of the sweeping. 

Ouestion: 

Mr. Rushworth: 


We are making nap goods. 
Solid colors or box work? 


We have colored women who do it. 
They have 48 looms. 
How often do you clean them? 

About every 12 to 15 days. 


on, 


Mr. Copland: I think that is a very important point. 
Will someone give us some information on how often they 
clean their filling fork grates. 


Mr. Batson: I tried something the other day. I had 
my filling forks chromium plated; I thought if I could get 
them as slick as possible the stuff might not stick to them. 


J. L. Warford, Weaving Asst., Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 
No. 3, Cooleemee: We have the weaver clean them out 
once a day. If they get stuck up full of cotton it will just 
ruin you. 

Mr. Copland: 1 know it will ruin you, all right. 

L. Jeff Davis: Our mill was running three shifts, and 
one shift would grumble about the other shift leaving the 
forks dirty. So I adopted this plan; each shift each day 
would clean the fork grates within one and a half hours of 
the end of the shift. We try to keep our fork grates clean 
all the time. If one shift does not clean them, of course 
we get a complaint. We have had wonderful success with 
that. 

Mr. Engle: We try to clean our fork grates daily. We 
are on coarse filling and soft filling. As to cleaning the 
looms, we try to clean them every ten days. We clean 
them thoroughly when the warps are out. We have air 
but don’t use it, even when the warp is out. We had quite 
a bit of work shipped back to us when we were cleaning 
with air, and for that reason we don’t use air now. We 
use the old standby—the brush. 

B. Ellis Royal, Secretary, Southern Textile Association: 
At the Georgia meeting a few weeks ago one gentleman 
said he cleaned his looms entirely with air and cleaned 
them every day, and stated that his seconds ran less than 
1 per cent. 

Mr. Holt: 1 think one of the important points in clean- 
ing was touched on right there. If you clean often enough 
I think you can use air, if you use it with any degree of 
sense ot judgment. But if you do not clean often enough. 
then vou have to be very careful if you use air at all, and 
it is better not to use it. I know one mill is running very 
coarse numbers and running very low-grade cotton in the 
card room. Cleaning overhead was always a problem at 
any time they cleaned. If they stopped off everything 
and cleaned they seemed to have a lot of trouble. So 
what they did was to clean every day and let it run, let 
whatever dropped off the ceiling go into the work. I think 
the important point is how often you clean. If vou clean 
often enough with air you do not have any trouble. 

Mr. Batson: I believe in cleaning the mill and keeping 
it clean. One of the first jobs I had in the mill was weav- 
ing duck. I did not mind the weaving, but I did mind 
the clean up. We use air. We clean our looms often: we 
blow them off: and we have very little oil damage from 
black oil from the looms. In fact, I remember one time 
an oil-remover man wanted us to get some :black-oil 
swatches and we could not find any in the mill. The 
cloth man said he had not seen any in three months. We 
were awfully proud of that. You have to be just as care- 
ful about the blow-off hands as anvone else in the mill. 
Train them properly and you will eliminate all that 
trouble from stuff being blown off. 

W. Lexie Davis: I think what Mr. Holt and Mr. Bat- 
son said is right to the point. We clean off with air alto- 
gether when the warp runs off and between times, and 
what that Georgia man said was not so much of a joke. 
In so far as seconds caused by oil are concerned, we are in 
line with Mr. Batson. As to other seconds, I would not 
care to discuss them much. (Laughter.) Our overseer of 
weaving, Mr. Noah, is present. I think he could make a 
comment on the training of those blow-off hands. 


Mr. Copland: We shall be glad to hear from Mr. 
Noah. 
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C. F. Noah, Overseer Weaving, Proximity Mfg. Co., 
Greensboro: We clean with air entirely and do not use 
any brushes at all. We try to train our men to keep their 
air nozzles turned away from all the bearings where there 
is any black grease that could be blown out on the lap or 
cloth. I don’t know how we would get along if we let 
our looms go 15 days; I don’t know whether we could 
find the looms or not. As Mr. Batson says, much depends 
on the training of these blow-off hands. Train them to 
keep the nozzles turned away from the bearings, and very 
few oil spots will show up in your goods. 

E. W. Allred, Second Hand, Proximity Mfg. Co., 
Greensboro: We clean twice a day, two shifts. On the 
700 looms we average two or two and a half cuts with oil. 
That does not all come from the blow-off boy, because 
our looms are very close together, and sometimes a spot 
of oil gets on from something else. 

Ouestion: How many cleaners do you have on 700 
looms? 

Mr. Allred: We have one boy that blows altogether 
and have three boys that blow when the warp is out. 

Mr. Fonville: Has anybody used any oilless bearings 
on looms? 

Mr. Copland: Mr. Fonville wants to know if anybody 
is using the oilless bearing. If you are using them, raise 
your hand. It does not seem that they have gotten into 
the oilless bearing, Mr. Fonville, on looms. Have you 
had any experience with them? 

Mr. Fonville: No, sir, but I have seen them advertised. 
It seems there are two types, that made of wood and that 
made of impregnated copper or brass. 

Mr. Copland: But you have not used them on looms? 

Mr. Fonville: No, sir. 

Mr. Brannon: Wo you have as much oil or grease in 
the cloth with X Model loom as with ordinary looms? 

L. Jeff Davis: We have only 50 X Model looms, run- 
ning on nap goods. They have been running four years. 
We have lots of fly, but we do not notice any more oil 
spots on the X Model than with the old type. We have 
found in the last few years, since we have been using a 
pretty heavy grade of oil, that we have lots less oily filling 
than we did with the lighter oil. 


Method of Storing Filling 


Mr. Copland: We come now to the last question, which 
reads: “What system of storing filling in the weave room, 
for immediate use by the battery hand or weaver, have 
you found to be most conventent and economical?” 1 
presume that question was proposed by someone who had 
trouble with his filling. 

L. Jeff Davis: We sometimes have 35 or 40 different 
numbers. Every other loom may have a different number. 
So we cut our boxes in two and bolted them on to the 
loom. We put the detachable box back on to the spindle 
rack on each loom. We have 138 bobbins to the box and 
have nine boxes to the truck. We have two cards to each 
loom, so we can take one card off and put another card 
on. We unload in accordance with the tag and find it 
very, very satisfactory. In that way we can keep up with 
the amount of filling we have on hand, and we have found 
that the most satisfactory way of keeping up with filling 
we have ever had. 

Mr. Copland: That is nap goods? 


Mr. Holt: All sorts of filling, anywhere from 40 to 190 
numbers and counts. 
Question: In handling filling like that, is it for a plain 


loom or a box loom? 


Mr. Davis: This is for a plain loom. In handling a 


box loom we would probably have difficulty. 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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PERKINS BIN PILERS. These automatic machines eliminate hand labor and losses due 


to soilage, and snarling or knotting. They pay for themselves in less than two years. 


Typical Perkins Bin Piler Installations :— 


Appleton Company Dodgeville Finishing Co. Morgan & Hamilton. Salyes Biltmore Bleacheries. 
. The Apponaug Co. Dutchess Bleachery, Inc. Mt. Hope Finishing Co. S. Slater & Sons, Inc. 
g Arkwright Corporation. East Lyme Bleachery Nashua Mfg. Co. Slatersville Finishing Co. 
Arnold Print Works. Erwin Cotton Mills Co. North Carolina Finishing Co. Standard Bleachery Co. 
The Aspinook Co. Fall River Bleachery. Pacific Mills (Lawrence, Mass. ) The Sterilek Co., Ine. 
Bellman Brook Bleachery. Glenlyon Print Works. Pacific Mills (Lyman, 8. C.) Stevens Linen Works. 
Cannon Mills Co. The Hampton Co. Pontiac Bieachery. Thomaston Bleachery. 
| Chicopee Manufacturing Corp. Johnson & Johnson, Inc. Providence Dy., Bl. & Cal. Co. Union Bleachery. 
Clearwater Manufacturing Co. Kerr Bl. & Fin. Works, Inc. Proximity Mfg. Co. United States Finishing Co. 
Columbia Mills. Inc. Lewiston Bl. & Dye Works. Queen Dyeing Co. Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co. 
Cranston Print Works Co. Lincoln Bl. & Dye Works. Reck Hill Print. & Fin. Co. Waldrich Bleachery. 
Dan River Cotton Mills. Liondale Bl., Dye & Pr. Wks. Rockland Finishing Co. Western Shade Cloth Co. 
Danvers Bleachery. Millville Mfg. Co. Rosemary Manufacturing Co. Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co. 
Delta Finishing Co., Inc. Montreal Cottons, Ltd. 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
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South Carolina Division, Has 
Record Attendance 


South Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 

Association, with more than 300 in attendance, 
convened in the ball room of the Poinsett Hotel in the 
City of Greenville, 5. C., at 9:30 o'clock a. m. on Satur- 
day, October 23rd, and was called to order by Mr. Joe 
C. Cobb, general superintendent of Chiquola Manufactur- 
ing Company, Honea Path, S. C., the general chairman of 
the Division. 


Ts First Semi-Annual Meeting of the Western 


General Chairman Cobb: We will now all stand while 
the Rev. Mr. Glenn, pastor of the Methodist Church here 
in Greenville, will lead us in the invocation. 

Rev. Mr. Glenn here led in the invocation, while the 
entire meeting stood. 

Chairman Cobb: 1 would like to ask Mr. A. H. Cot- 
tingham, general manager of the Victor-Monaghan Mills, 
to introduce our next speaker. 

Mr. Cottingham: Gentlemen—lt is a pleasure to see 
so many men present here this morning, and representing 
so many different organizations. 

Our speaker of the morning needs no introduction to 
any industrial organization in this part of the country. 
We are very fortunate to have with us Mr. 5. M. Beattie, 
president of the Piedmont Manufacturing Company, as 
well as president of the South Carolina Cotton Manufac 
turers’ Association, and of the Woodside Mills. We are 
delighted to have you with us, Mr. Beattie. (Applause.) 


Remarks By Mr. S. M. Beattie 


(President South Carolina Cotton Manutacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Greenville, S. C.) 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I must say that I am 
quite a good deal surprised, and | am unprepared as a 
matter of fact to measure up to the introduction which 
has been given me by Mr. Cottingham. As a matter ol 
fact I thought | was invited here to welcome you gentle- 
men, and to take up not more than five minutes of your 
time. So I didn’t come with any prepared speech this 
morning. 

lo do welcome you here. I think it shows a keen in- 
terest on your part—this large attendance here shows a 
keen interest on your part—and a keen realization of the 
changed conditions and of the responsibilities that you 
face. I think it is a good omen that you have responded 
to the urge to come here. You want to find out how to 
run your job better. You want to find out how to be 
more effective and more helpful of your organization and 
the community, and these meetings can be, and I am sure 
will be, a lot of help to each one of you personally and 
individually, if you will maintain your interest and at- 
tendance and enter into the discussions. 

You know, looking back over the period I have been 
connected with the industry, | am impressed with the 
large number of ideas, which have been most helpful to 
me, and which I did not originate. I saw something here, 
or heard something there, which was most helpful. I am 
sure that you have all gone through that same experience. 
There are not many of us who have the ability and the 
industry and the originality to create things. We have, 
however, most of us, the capacity to hear and see, and to 


make use of what we hear and see as to our particular 
problems, and it is in that way that these meetings will 
be helpful to you individually and collectively. 

If you will bear with me a few minutes, | think there 
are two phases of this problem, or of our job, that 1 am 
in hopes may be of some little benefit to you. One of 
these is the human side and the other the mechanical 
side. Whether we like it or not, we are faced with a new 
atmosphere, a new attitude, or a new state of mind, how- 
ever you choose to describe it. Mr. Glenn mentioned it 
here in his invocation this morning. I have watched with 
a great deal of interest the change in the attitude of not 
only the officials of the mills, that is, the presidents and 
treasurers, but more especially the men inside the mills, 
the overseers, superintendents and section men, towards 
their help or towards their fellow workers. 

Back in the old days it was a question of giving orders 
and requiring and demanding implicit obedience. I think 
that method has changed enormously for the better. In 
my experience in handling people | have found that it 
pays big dividends—it paid me big dividends at least 
to try, when | gave an instruction or an order, to couch 
it in courteous terms, making it more of a request than a 
command. I have found in addition that that, if you will 
take some pains to explain the reasons for it, why you are 
doing a certain thing, where you are heading, and why 
you are trying to head there (and you can do that in the 
vast majority of cases) that you get better results. That 
is the human side of the thing. How do you like to have 
orders given to your Do you like for somebody to walk 
up and say, “Do so and so; if you don’t do it, you are 
fred.’ What is your reaction to that? On the other 
hand, what is your reaction to the procedure, which is 
more in vogue today, and which I| wish to encourage, and 
urge you all to encourage, ‘““We want to do so and so; we 
want to do it for this reason; it will make it easier on you 
and easier on everybody else here; it will help the mill 
and it will help you.” Point out the picture to them and 
see what you can do towards heading in that direction. 
You will get a more enthusiastic response. 

[ think that is one of the principal reasons why cotton 
manufacturing is conducted infinitely more efficiently and 
economically than it was some 15 years ago, for instance. 
You know a cotton mill organization is a team. If it is 
not a team, it is not going to make any touchdown. It is 
like a football team. If they work together, pull together, 
they are going somewhere. They are going to accomplish 
worth-while results. lf they do not, if the organization 
is not co-ordinated, if you have not the right leadership, 
if one section is pulling against another, you won’t get 
anywhere. 

There was a book that came out last year—I under- 
stand it was a best seller; I don’t know how many of you 
have read it-—written by by Dale Carnegie on “How to 
Make Friends and Influence Them.” I read that book 
with a great deal of interest. As a matter of fact I don’t 
think there is anything new in it at all, but I was greatly 
attracted by it. I mention it because I believe it will be 
helpful to everyone of you fellows to read it. I asked a 
young college student what he thought of it. He said, 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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WAVE GRIPS NATION 


Will your heating equipment keep production going this winter? 


‘ 
45 


» 
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Those sub-zero days strike with o bang, tying up Don't let winter catch you with a ful! production Men can't work effectively in cold plants no 
traffic and putting heating equipment under a ter- schedule and poor or ineffective heating equip- motter how hard they try. Production slumps off 
rific load. Once winter sets in, heating repairs are ment. It is cheaper to let your heating contractor — efficiency goes down— time is lost. Get efficient 
more difficult to make and may cause costly delays. check the heating equipment in your pliant now. heating equipment now. Buy American Blower Units. 


Airport heating has to be efficient. That's why so Thousands of American Blower Venturafin Heaters The bigger the plant the bigger the heating 
many of the airports are equipped with American ore performing their tasks effectively and economi- problem. Good Unit Heaters are the best insur- 
Blower Sirocco Unit Heaters. Those big, powerful cally in printing shops, gorages, industrial plants, ance against cold delays. Temperotures may be 
units heat large areas easily, and at lower costs, too. warehouses, service stations, restauvrants, markets, etc. automatically controlled and maintained 


Save valuable space! This American Blower Unit A. G. Turner, production manager, says—— ““Ameri- 


MNeater suspended from the girders overhead forces can Blower Unit Heaters have cut our costs con- a apes , Bn 
heat into working areas, cuts heating costs, saves siderably. We have tried other makes but Ameri- Right 

space and prevents damage to heating equipment. can Blower Units work better and last longer. Heater 


American Blower Unit Heaters cost no more than ordinary units. They are carried in stock in all principal 
cities and may be purchased on long, easy terms through the Heating and Plumbing Finance Corporation. 
No down payment—3 years to pay. Ask your heating contractor for complete data. 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


INDUSTRIAL UNIT HEATERS 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., DETROIT, MICH. + Division of American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corp. + Canadian Sirocco Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 
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for all other industrial uses, 
stores, warehouses, ga- 
rages, auditoriums, mar- 
kets, restaurants, etc. 
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Northern N. C.-Va. Division Discuss Problems 
(Continued from Page 6) 


Mr. Copland: Is there anybody else who wants to say 
something on this? 

Mr. Brannon: 1am no weaver, but I do have experi- 
ence in filling. We run colors and have no white at all; 
the nearest we come to it is bleached work. The main 
thing to keep that from fluffing off is to run the traverse 
up fast and down slowly. We run a box on our looms, 
for box looms. We run from two to six colors on a loom, 
and we try to keep enough filling in the box on the looms 
to pick up the atmospheric condition of the room. We 
keep from eight to 16 hours ahead in the filling room at 
all times and try to keep the same atmosphere in the 
filling room that we have in the weave room. So far as 
kinky filling is concerned, we have had no trouble. We 
get very satisfactory results in this way. 

Mr. Copland: Is there any further discussion? 


Cleaning Reeds and Heddles 

H. D. Mullins, Plant Supt., Virginia Mills, Inc., Swep- 
sonville, N. C.: If there is no further discussion on this 
question I should like to ask for some discussion on the 
best way to clean reeds and heddles. How do you take 
care of them when they are not in use? 

Mr. Copland: ‘That is very important. I presume 
most of you have lots of counts, as well as numbers. 
Where your construction changes very often you have to 
have lots of reeds. It is very interesting to know how you 
care for those reeds so that they will be ready for use the 
next time you change your construction. 

Mr. Andrews: ‘There was a good discussion on that in 
Cotton recently. 

Mr. Pegram: At Cooleemee we cut our reeds and har- 
ness out and clean them. We stack the harness down in 
one place, and every reed is put in a box according to its 
number and length. In that way we have very few reeds 
that are damaged either from rust or handling. 

Mr. Copland: What is the condition of the room in 
which they are stored? Is there much humidity? 

Mr. Pegram: ‘The harness is brought back to the 
slasher room and cleaned on the same floor. Then the 
reeds and harness are put back in storage up on a sort of 
mezzanine floor, where the ceiling is low and the air is 
dry and hot. 

Glenn McDonald, Overseer Beaming, Slashing and 
Tying-in Dept., Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro: We 
have right recently bought reeds, and they sent us a 
paper sack extending 12 inches above the reed. It is 
made out of very good material and is rustproof. We put 
the reed in that when we take it off to store it away. 

Mr. Wicker: What oil do you use for rubbing on the 
reeds when you store them? Is there any particular kind 
of oil you use on the reed when it comes out of the loom? 

Mr. McDonald: We use a reed oil occasionally. Every 
time we take a reed off it is cleaned up and polished and 
put back in stock. It is a reed oil that we use; I don’t 
recall the name of it. 

Mr. Wicker: What method do you use in cleaning the 
harness if there is any surface rust there at all? 

Mr. Copland: What method do you use, Mr. McDon- 
ald, in cleaning steel heddles and harness if any rust has 
accumulated? 

Mr. McDonald: Each time the warp runs out a man 
cleans the reeds. He has a little brush that he dips in oil. 
He rubs the bar and the heddles with that, if there is any 
rust at all. 

Mr. Copland: I have just been handed this question: 
“Do you clean reeds with air or brush? Do you oil 
reeds?” 
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Mr. McDonald: We use a reed polish and a brush. 
Mr. Copland: Does anybody clean them with air? 
Mr. Pegram: Cooleemee does. 

Mr. Copland: Do you experience any trouble with 
that? 

Mr. Pegram: No, sir. 

Mr. Copland: Wo you oil them after you clean them? 

Mr. Pegram: No, sir. 

Question: 1 should like to ask if he has any special 
method to keep moisture out of the air. 

Mr. Holt: Yes, he has. We circulate our air through 
a cooling system and then circulate it through a tank. 
The tank is large enough and warm enough to allow what- 
ever condensation you have to drain to the bottom, and 
periodically that is drained off. As a result you have 
very dry air. 

Ouestion: When you have run narrow goods on a loom 
for a good while, and then increase the width, that reed 
is rusted there. Will this oil clean the reed so you will 
not get rusty cloth? 

Mr. McDonald: Provided you use pumice stone first. 
Use the pumice stone and then the oil. 

Mr. Andrews: How do you get the oil out from be- 
tween those dents? It is bound to get in there. 

Mr. McDonald: Brush it. We have a machine that 
runs the brush. We made it up ourselves. 

Mr. Copland: We have two new machines put out by 
a reed company. We think we get the oil all out, yet we 
have a question in our minds yet, with all the brushing 
and oiling and everything else, as to whether we are tak- 
ing care of the reeds. We use silk reeds altogether, and 
we have all worked on it rather hard, yet we have dents 
rust out down near the ribs. We oil our reeds thoroughly 
and brush them, yet occasionally we have one of these 
dents rust down near the coil that is put in to hold them 
in shape. That is the question we are trying to learn 
something about—how to take care of these expensive 
reeds. 

Mr. Wicker: You are speaking of the rust spots on the 
band of the reed? 

Mr. Copland: ‘That is right. 

Mr. Wicker: We have done quite a lot of work there. 
We find it is the reed manufacturer’s fault more than 
anything else. 7 

Mr. Copland: You mean from the solder? 

Mr. Wicker: Yes, sir. lf you take the band off and 
put a hot iron there, you will find a bubble will burst 
there, and it will rust. It is the reed manufacturer’s fault. 

Ouestion: Mr. Copland, what method do you use in 
cleaning your reeds? 

Mr. Copland: We take them out and brush them 
thoroughly. We apply oil with the brush. Wipe them off 
and put them away in this paper bag the gentleman spoke 
of. 

If there is no further discussion, I will turn the meeting 
back to Mr. Rushworth. 

Chairman Rushworth: Thank you, Mr. Copland. You 
have certainly had a very excellent discussion. 

There is a very important matter to come up now, and 
that is the election of officers for the Division. We have 
to elect a chairman, a vice-chairman, and a secretary. | 
now call for a report from the Nominating Committee, of 
which Mr. Copland is chairman. Do you want to hear 
the full report now, or do you want to take up the nom- 
inations one by one? 

On motion, duly seconded, it was voted to hear the full 
report of the committee and act upon it as a whole. 

Mr. Copland: ‘The reason we had to spread these gen- 
tlemen out was to keep each section represented. That is 
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e HAMMERING OUT NEW MARKETS 


WITH A COMPLETE LINE OF 


WETTING AND PENETRATING AGENTS 


Sound production methods are the basis of 


modern merchandising. Improve—to sell taster 
and open new markets. Cyanamid cooperates 
through the development of finer products 
which accelerate textile improvements. Our 
line of wetting and penetrating agents is typi- 
cal ot the thoroughness with which we are 
meeting today’s needs. Our staff is ready to 
assist you in the selection of the right agent 
tor each specific purpose in the processing of 
cotton, wool, silk and rayon. 


Cyanamid also offers the same completeness 


of line and efficient cooperation in the use ot 
SIZING COMPOUNDS, SULFONATED 
OILS, ACIDS, ALKALIES, HEAVY CHEM- 
ICALS, DYEWOOD EXTRACTS, TAPI- 
OCA FLOUR, SAGO FLOUR, GUMS, 
WAXES, WOOL GREASE, PIGMENTS 
and FILLERS. 

In addition to its own full line of Textile 
Specialties, Cyanamid also continues the sale ot 
those of the former Chas. H. Stone, Inc., and 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc., including the well- 


known “Victoria” line of oils and softeners. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


District Offices: 822 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. @ 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass. @ 600 So. Delaware Ave., Cor. South St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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South Carolina Division S$. T. A. Has Record 
Attendance 
(Continued from Page 8) 


“Oh, I don’t think much of that,” but the impression it 
made on me was this. Over my life | have learned a 
little something here and a little something there from 
something that was said about how to get along with folks 
over here, and, as | say, on reading that book I realized 
that practically all of the things in the book I knew, but 
| never had put them all together before. If it does not 
do anything else for you, at least it will remind you of 
some things that maybe you have forgotten. It brings 
them all in a block to your mind. 


I mention the human side of it because conditions and 
the situation and the attitude of the people seems to be 
set on change today. Anything you can do to quiet that, 
straighten it out, make it more friendly, make the play or 
the job more pleasant in the mills, will be helpful to you 
and helpful to your organization. 


Now as to the mechanical side, | was turning over in 
my mind what has happened here in comparatively recent 
years, or what is the most important thing that has hap- 
pened in comparatively recent years in cotton manufac- 
turing. My interpretation of that is that the most im- 
portant thing that has happened in the way of improved 
methods since the introduction of the automatic loom is 
the introduction of long draft spinning, which came. in 
not sO many years ago. The reason I say that is because, 
while the introduction of the long draft spinning itself is 
one thing, the point that impressed me is the enormous 
number of changes and improvements which that intro- 
duction, you might say, forced and brought about. I re- 
member very vividly my troubles with the first long dfaft 
spinning that came in. I bought some of it, I put it in 
and it would not run. I spent the company’s money for 
it and | was ina jam. I sat down and watched that thing 
day in and day out. Finally it dawned on me what the 
trouble was. The trouble was back behind there. You 
take card room practice ten or fifteen years ago and com- 
pare it with card room practice today and it is -just as 
different as the difference between the North and South 
Poles. With the need of improvements in card room 
practice and card room machines you have had developed 
your roving testing devices. You have had the combs on 
your frames improved. You have got improved drawing. 
You have your super-draft and your long draft roving 
frames. The machinery builders are paying more atten- 
tion to the preparatory end of cotton manufacturing. | 
think there has been more attention paid to it in recent 
years than in the past preceding 50 to 100 years. Results 
are beginning to show up in the matter of preparation of 
your cotton. Now the reason | mention that is that if 
you were talking to overseers on cotton mill carding, spin- 
ning, as well as weaving, and talking to various superin- 
tendents and section men, when long draft spinning first 
came in, according to my interpretation of the replies of 
these men there was less known about the card room than 
any other room in the mill. Now I think there is more 
emphasis being placed on it, far more than used to be 
placed on it. 


You can correct troubles to some extent later on, but is 
it not the more practical, and the more sensible thing, to 
try to prevent the occurrence of those troubles rather 
than to correct them? We have found out here in recent 
years with the advent of sliver and roving testing machin- 
ery what is the trouble with your unevenness that you 
seek to avoid and it always increases as you leave the 
cards and go on through the succeeding processes. Is 
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that necessary? Can it be minimized or corrected or im- 
proved in any of the various processes? I think it can. 

| think you are headed for still further technical devel- 
opment in cotton mills, and I think you are going to see 
substantial improvement in machinery from now on. O! 
all the industries I know of, it seems to me that machine 
building, that is, the requirements of machine building, in 
cotton mill machinery especially, have been more than in 
most others. I think it is a good sign and a good omen 
that we are getting very much better machinery now than 
we used to get, made more in the shop and not so much 
in the foundry. 

[ see Mr. Willis sitting back there. He will have one 
of the finest textile schools in the country—he has got it 
now-——but he will have one of the finest plants in the 
country. We are getting better machinery; we are ge.- 
ting better equipment; and that is going to make you and 
me and the rest of us fellows spread ourselves to try to 
keep up with the procession. It is going to be a stim- 
ulant: it is going to be an incentive to us. I think it 
will be most helpful and I think it is going to tend ty 
result in improved conditions and better manufacturing 
in this section of the country. 

To me this is a remarkable gathering here this morn- 
ing. I had no idea that you would have as large an at- 
tendance as you have here. I don’t want to take up any 
more of your time this morning because you have your 
own discussions to carry on. I want to wish you great 
success. I hope these meetings will continue to hold your 
attention and interest, and I feel very much happier over 
the outlook after seeing the intense interest of this group 
of men in their jobs and in the problems of the industry. 
| very sincerely wish that I had the opportunity to shake 
hands with, and to meet, and to feel the pulse of, every 
man here. I would like to encourage all of you, whenever 
you get a chance to shake hands with these mill execu- 
tives to do it. They ought to know you. You ought to 
know them. It will help the industry if we can all of us 
get better acquainted one with another. I thank you. 
( Applause. ) 

Chairman Cobb: 1 am sure that | express the feeling 
of every man present here this morning in expressing our 
thanks at having you with us Mr. Beattie. I am sure we 
have gotten a lot out of the inspiring talk you have made. 
| hope you will be with us again. 

Mr. Beattie: 1 hope so. 
remaining with you awhile? 


There is no objection to my 


Chairman Cobb: No sir. We are glad to have you. 

Il am going to explain to you, so that you gentlemen 
will understand it, what we are trying to do in the little 
reorganization work in the Southern Textile Association. 
Heretofore we have been having a Carders’ Division, and 
Spinners’ Division, and Weaving and Slashing Division. 
We would have probably a meeting in Spartanburg or 
Greenville of the Spinners’ Division, and that would in- 
clude quite a wide territory, and the same thing was true 
with other divisions. The president of our Association 
has been doing a very good bit of working trying to re- 
organize our Association in such a way that we can bring 
these meetings to you men instead of you men having to 
come so far to go to a meeting. Consequently he has 
reorganized the Association into sections. This section 
this morning is what we are going to call the South Caro- 
lina Division of the Southern Textile Association. This 
Division includes mills in Gaffney and south of Gaffney 
on a straight line across by Columbia and Hartsville and 
on out to the coast, and then it runs down to the Georgia 
line. Of course we are glad to have any of these men in 
other parts of the State to attend this meeting, but we 
are trying to get this in such shape that you won't have 
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to travel so far to get to a meeting, and we feel like we 
will get more out of it. At this meeting today we decided 
to have a joint meeting of our weavers, carders and spin- 
ners for the purpose of trying to explain to you gentle- 
men what we are trying to do, and in the hope that we 
can get your co-operation, and in the hope that this will 
meet with your approval better than at meetings we have 
been having before. 


After this meeting today it will be divided into two 
groups. We will have the weaving and slashing meeting 
probably in the fall of the year, and the carding and spin- 
ning meeting in the spring of the year, the time and place 
to be set later. At the same time we have formed an 
executive committee of 12 men. We didn't have the 
chance to bring this before one of the meetings; so the 
president of the Southern Textile Association picked out 
certain representative men from the industry in this sec 
tion and asked them to serve on the executive committee. 
These 12 men are to meet probably two months before 
the time of the meeting, and take up a questionnaire, 
which we hope you gentlemen will have sent into them, 
and we will go over these questions, and we will frame a 
questionnaire, and talk about the questions that we think 
will probably be of the most interest to you, and the 
number of questions that we feel we can discuss, and get 
through in time for the meeting to adjourn at the regular 
time. In the future he will have four men retiring each 
year from this executive committee, and at the time we 
have the weavers’ meeting we will ask you to nominate or 
elect two men to fill the places of two men already serv- 
ing, and at the spinners’ and carders’ meeting we will do 
the same thing. Once a year we will ask you to select a 
man to act as general chairman, and at the same time to 
have a man to act as chairman of that Division for that 
year. The reason for that is that some of us have been 
leading these discussions for quite awhile, and it puts a 
little bit too much work on those same men, and you get 
bored seeing those same men leading the discussion. We 
can have a new man every year, and get men from dif- 
ferent sections to lead these discussions that will be of 
more interest to you. 


So for the time being, for this meeting, and for the 
two meetings next year, we are going to leave the execu- 
tive committee as is, and the chairmen as they are now. 
At that meeting next fall of weaving and slashing you can 
elect a new man then to act as chairman, and elect two 
men to act on the executive committee, and the same 
thing at the meeting next spring. Later on in the day, if 
there are any of you who are not aware of what we are 
trying to do, I will be glad to discuss this with you. 

The first discussion this morning will be on Carding, 
and I will ask Mr. Stutts if he will now come forward and 
lead this: discussion. 


R. T. Stutts, Supt., Simpsonville Plant of the Woodside 
Mills: This is a free-for-all discussion, and whether you 
have been in the industry three months or forty years, we 
want to give everybody an opportunity to participate in 
the discussion. We want everybody to feel free to join 
in this discussion, and we will ask you to speak out loud 
because people on the opposite side of the room are anx- 
lous to hear what you have to say about any particular 
matters. 

If you will look at these questions on Carding, you will 
see that they are submitted by different men who are 


interested in different subjects. No one man submitted 


all the questions. We have selected these questions so as 
to give as much information as possible in the shortest 
period of time. 
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Carding Speeds 


Looking at Question No. 1, this is a question that has 
been discussed at meetings for years and years, and there 
is vast difference of opinion. Question No. 1 is as fol- 
lows: “Which is the better practice: To card heavy and 
slow or light and fast? What would you consider a good 
production for a card on print cloth, using middling and 
strict low middling cotton? Also give your staple length.” 


This is understood to mean that the card will produce 
the same amount of cotton per hour. In other words, 
which is better: to card, for instance, 10 or 11 pounds an 
hour with the doffer going slow and heavy, or to produce 
that same number of pounds in the same length of time 
with the doffer speeded up and a lighter sliver? Different 
people have different views along that particular line. 
The floor is now open for discussion of this particular 
subject. I see Mr. Hammond, from Balfour. We would 
like to hear from him. 


Mr. Hammond: 1 am not here for an argument, but I 
would like to give you my opinion. Those who differ with 
me have a perfect right to use their own methods in card- 
ing. Il believe we get a cleaner card sliver with fast card- 
ing. I have tried it both ways. I think | get a cleaner 
job from the card when it is at about 10 revolutions per 
minute. As a good production per card on strict low 
middling | think probably 9 pounds per hour is good. | 
have found out that a lighter sliver will give you a cleaner 
job, clearer of neps than the heavier sliver. 1 believe that 
is about all I have to say. 


Chairman Stutts: We would like to hear from some of 
you other gentlemen who have had experience along this 
particular line. You all have carders and superintendents 
who have different opinions, | am sure, and | would like 
to hear what your experience is along that line. Let’s 
hear from Mr. Moore, superintendent of Whitney Man- 
ufacturing Company. 


Mr. Moore: It has been my experience that if you 
card fast with light sliver, you get better production. If 
you card heavy and slow, it makes it impossible to pro- 
duce more than about five or six pounds per hour. ‘That 
is on strict low middling cotton. On middling cotton it 
is about 7 to 8 pounds per hour. 


Chairman Stutts: There is a question I would like to 
bring out. If a man is carding 10 to 11 pounds an hour 
on his card, and if the sliver is coming off light, or coming 
off heavy, will not there be difference in the carding effect 
upon the doffer, flats and cylinders, or will you have the 
same amount on the cylinders at the same time? All of 
you fellows have got ideas about that. Let us hear from 
you. I see a lot of you discussing it among yourselves. 
What you think the group would like to know; we are all 
interested in it. We would like to hear from Mr. Bray on 
that particular subject. 


Mr. Bray: I dont see but what you would have the 
same amount on the cylinders all the time. It takes it off 
as fast as it goes on. If it did not, you would get the 
thing finally filled up. It looks like to me it would be the 
same thing. 

Chairman Stutts: ‘That is before the house. Regard- 
less of whether you. card heavy, whether your sliver is 
coming off light or heavy, you are getting the same 
amount of carding? There is a difference of opinion 
there. We would like to hear from you. 


Mr. Bray: It looks like to me it would be the same 


amount, as you have got the same amount of cotton pass- 
ing through in light and fast carding. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Personal News 


H. H. Spray has accepted a position as overseer of 
carding with the Jefferson Mills No. 1, at Jefferson, Ga. 


M. C. Atkinson has been promoted from second hand 
to overseer cloth room, Central Mills, Central. S. C. 


John Cameron, formerly of Peerless Cotton Mills, has 
been transferred and promoted to overseer weaving, 
Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 


R. J. Buchanan has been promoted from section to 
second hand spinning, Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomaston, 
Ga. 


C. O. Cronic, formerly of Callaway Mills, Manchester, 
Ga., is now overseer weaving at the Hillside Plant of 
Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


Albert Garrou, president of Waldensian Hosiery Mills. 
Valdese, N. C., and of Pilot Full-Fashioned Mill, Inc.., 
will return from Europe about November Ist. 


]. L. Branson has resigned as overseer of No. 3 carding 
and spinning at the Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton Mills to 
accept a position at Durham, N. C. 


]. Lamar Moore has been promoted from night general 
foreman to overseer day weaving, Manchester Cotton 
Mills, Manchester, Ga., one of the Callaway Mills. 

G. A. Barnes, formerly assistant overseer spinning, 
Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga., has been pro- 
moted and transferred to overseer spinning, Griffin Mills, 
Griffin, Ga. 

J. E. Johnson, formerly of Thomaston Cotton Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga., has been promoted and transferred from 
doffer to section hand spooling, Peerless Cotton Mills, of 
the same city. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


> 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it | 
that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are unl- 
formly tempered which insures even running spin- ! 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices ' 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


’ 311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mase. | 
Sou. Agents 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES CHAS. L. ASHLEY | 
P. O. Box P. O. Box 720 
Greenville, 8. C. Atlanta, Ge. 
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Dale S. Chamberlin was elected to the office of vice- 
president at a recent meeting of the directors of the War- 
wick Chemical Company. Donald S. Collard was ap- 
pointed chief chemist. 


P. Warren, formerly of Covington, Va., has become 
superintendent of the Cascade Rayon Mills, of Moores- 
ville, N. C., succeeding B. A. Stansell, who recently re- 
signed. Mr. Warren has been associated with the Bur- 
lington Mills for several years. 


Piedmont Division Souther Tontile Association 
To Meet in Charlotte November 6th 


The Piedmont Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation will hold its Fall Meeting at the Chamber of 
Commerce, Charlotte, N. C., November 6th, at 9:30 
a.m. The discussion will cover carding and spinning, 
and weaving and slashing will be taken up at the Spring 
Meeting. 

Marshall Dilling, superintendent and secretary of A. 
M. Smyre Manufacturing Company, Gastonia, will serve 
as chairman. B. M. Bowen, of Salisbury Cotton Mills, 
Salisbury, will lead the carding discussion, and J. C. Ed- 
wards, of Morgan Mills, Laurel Hill, will lead the spin- 
ning discussion. 


Questions for discussion on carding are: 


1. What effect will more or less twist on roving have 
on the breaking strength? 

2. What difference, if any, is to be found in evenness, 

breaking strength and ends down, with roving made 

on conventional type frames and on long draft 
frames? 

Which is the better practice, in running 7%” to 1” 

middling and better cotton: to card heavy and 

slow, or light and fast? 

4. On 1'4” strict middling cotton, if the licker-in 
speed is cut from standard speed (450-460) to ap- 
proximately 300, what will be the effect on breaking 
strength and cleanliness? 


5. What will be the effect on long draft slubbers if 
break draft is increased one or two teeth? (Total 
draft 7 to 8.) 

6. What card room changes should be made when 


running cotton with synthetic or animal fibers? 
Questions for discussion on spinning are: 


1. Has a square point traveler any advantages over 
round point, and if so, what are they? 

2. Is a traveler’s life as long on reworked rings as on 
new rings? 

3. What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
leather, cork and synthetic rolls on long draft spin- 
ning? 

4. Is it profitable to install long draft on old spinning 
frames? 

5. Will spinning run with less ends down per thousand 
spindle hours with shorter traverse and larger ring, 
or longer traverse and smaller ring. 

6. On modern spinning, running at manufacturer’s 
speed, is vibration of spindles due to (a) unbal- 
anced bobbins, (b) improperly built spindles, or 
(c) other causes? 


Plans New Pulp Mill To Use Southern Pine 


Fernandina, Fla-~—-A huge rayon pulp plant using 
Southern pine is under construction here by the Ravenier 
Mills, Inc. 


= 
= 
= 
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Rayonier has recently hired chemists to develop wood 
fiber pulps from Southern pine as the principal source ot 
raw material in the production of rayon, staple, fiber, 
cellophane, plastics and other cellulose products for which 
research has recently discovered new uses. 

One of the outstanding contributions is the develop- 
ment of the process of making sulphite pulp for rayon 
purposes from Southern pine. While the method has not 
vet been tested in commercial operation, Ranonier is con- 
vinced that investment in the South on such a project is 
prudent. 


Comer Elected Chairman of Avondale Mill 
Board 


Birmingham, Ala.—Donald Comer has been elected 
chairman of the board of Avondale Mils, thus vacating 
the presidency, which will be filled by his brother, Bb. B 
Comer, Jr., who was promoted from vice-president at the 
annual meeting of directors in Sylacauga. Other officers 
elected are Hugh Comer, J. Craig Smith, Thomas Bow- 
ron, H. C. Ryding and Erskine Ramsay, vice-presidents. 


Armstrong Folder On Textile Specialties 

Textile specialties for silk and rayon mills, developed 
by the Armstrong Cork Products Company, are described 
in a new folder just issued by Armstrong. ‘The folder 
covers Armstrong’s temple rolls of cork and synthetic 
rubber-like material, take-up roll coverings, cork and 
rubber compositions, cork and sponged Neoprene, throw- 
ster roll covers, cone covers and miscellaneous specialties. 

The folder may be obtained by writing to the Textile 
Division, Armstrong Cork Products Company, Lancaster, 
Pa. 


Frederich N. Spoerl Promoted 


Frederich N. Spoerl has been appointed by H. W. But- 
terworth & Sons Co. to the New England territory, tak- 
ing the place of Thomas W. France, who represented the 
company for 33 years and who died suddenly September 
26th. 

Mr. Spoerl has been identified with H. W. Butterworth 
& Sons Co. for 25 years, having spent most of this time 
in the engineering department of the company. 

He is a member of the American Textile Chemists and 
Colorists Association and is widely known for his work 
in the Masonic order. During the World War he was a 
non-commissioned officer and is now a major, Signal Re- 
serves, being attached to the meteorological division. 


Britain Reported Urged To Purchase U. S. 
Cotton 


London.—Leaders of the Lancashire cotton spinning 
industry, large consumers of United States cotton, were 
reported by the Manchester Evening News to be advocat- 
ing purchase by the British Government of 1,000,000 
bales of American cotton. There was no confirmation of 
the proposal, but it was thought here that if the govern- 
ment had such a plan it would act secretly and without 
prior announcement. 

According to the Manchester newspaper, the textile 
interests urged the purchase as a part of the national 
defense program, advancing the theory that with cotton 
so cheap the government would make a profit on the deal 
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and, in addition, have an invaluable supply of cotton 
available in case of war. 

On the other hand, some spinners were reported by the 
paper to be opposing the plan, fearing that it would raise 
the price of cotton against them. 


Hercules Powder Earns $6.57 in First Nine 
Months 


Wilmington, Del.—Hercules Powder Company reports 
for the first nine months of 1937 net earnings of $4,283.,- 
823, after providing for depreciation and Federal taxes. 
This is equal, after payment of $393,696 preferred divi- 
dends, to $6.57 a share on an average of 592,527 shares 
of common stock outstanding during the period; $4.23 a 
share was earned on an average of 583,870 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding during the first nine months of 
1936. 

Net earnings for the third quarter of 1937 were $1,246,- 
811, which after preferred dividends is equal to $1.87 a 
share on an average of 596,180 shares of common out- 
standing during the quarter. Comparative net earnings 
in the third quarter of 1936 were $1,159,405, equal, after 
payment of preferred dividends, to $1.72 a share on the 
common. 

Regular preferred dividends and $4.50 a share on the 
common were paid during the first nine months of 1937. 

Current assets at the end of the third quarter amount- 
ed ot $19,314,866, as compared with current liabilities of 
$3,575,644. Cash and marketable securities amounted to 
$4,741,576, without giving effect to any cash received 
under an offer to shareholders to subscriber to additional 
common stock, which expired on October 14, 1937. 


Coming Textile Events 


OCTOBER 29-30 
Carolina Yarn Association Eighth Annual! Golf 
Tournament at the Carolina Inn, Pinehurst, N. C. 
OCTOBER 30 


Fall Meeting of the Tennessee Division of the 
Southern Textile Association at the Y. M. C. A. Au- 
ditorium, Knoxville, Tenn., at 10 A. M. 


NOVEMBER 4 
Annual Meeting of U. S. Institute for Textile Re- 
search at Hotel Commodore, New York City. 


NOVEMBER 4-5 


North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
Annual! Convention at the Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. 
N. C 


NOVEMBER 6 
Piedmont Section American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, at Pinehurst, N. C. 


Piedmont Division of the Southern Textile Associ- 
ation Fall Meeting at the Chamber of Commerce, 
Charlotte, N. C., at 9:30 A. M. 


DECEMBER 3-4 
American Association of Textile Chemists and 


Colorists Annual Meeting and Convention at Belle- 
vue Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


37 
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South Carolina Division S. T. A. Has Record 
Attendance 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Mr. Gage: I can’t say which is best, whether to card 
fast or slow, or light or heavy, but I have been trying to 
teach boys something about carding for four or five years. 
There is a whole lot that goes on inside the card that 
nobody knows. I don’t know and I don’t think that any- 
body else knows what is happening between those flats 
and cylinders. I have done this just to try to show the 
boys how the cotton was opened up, and the fibers were 
separated as it went through the card; and if you will 
figure the draft between the feed roll on your card and 
your cylinders—I can’t quote the figures now because it 
has been some years since I have done it—but if you will 
figure your draft between your feed roll and your cylin- 
ders, and figure out an ounce of cotton one inch length or 
less, and take your surface speed of your feed roll, and 
surface speed of your cylinders, and see how many inches 
of cylinder that one inch of lap will stretch over, you will 
see that there is a tremendous amount of cylinder that 
that will stretch over. There is a tremendous amount o! 
cylinder that one inch of cotton will spread over. As | 
remember, the thickness of the film of cotton is such a 
small figure I don’t see that slowing down could affect 
the thickness. I wish | knew off hand what the figures 
are, but it is a ridiculously small amount. ‘The feed roll 
is 2% inches in diameter, and turns less than one revo- 
lution per minute. Your cylinder is usually 54 inches in 
diameter and averages 165 revolutions. That is 165 by 
54 divided by less than 1. So you are spreading out one 
inch of lap over about 2,500 inches of surface of your 
cylinder. It is such a thin layer of cotton that gets in 
there that I don’t see how one or two or three or four 
revolutions of your doffer could move it up enough to 
affect it one way or the other. 

Mr. Cottingham: It seems to me in this discussion that 
it all depends on the cotton you use. Several years ago in 
the first large mill I undertook to superintend, the super- 
intendent talked to me in the presence of the president 
and said: ‘You have got one of the best mills in the 
country, but you have got the rottenest cotton in South 
Carolina. It was not long before | realized it. That 
fellow did me the greatest favor I have ever had done me, 
| think, by telling me that in the presence of the presi- 
dent, and he advised me to go in there and card fast to 
get that stuff out, and I did it, and we got away with it, 
and I have never forgotten it. It seems to me from all 
the reports we get from the West and all this rain that we 
are going to have some problems in the next 12 months 
because we are going to have low grade cotton, and from 
my experience and the experience of our men it all de- 
pends on the cotton used as to whether you want to card 
fast and light or slow and heavy. You take low grade 
short cotton, and our experience has been that you should 
card fast and light, and on staple cotton our experience 
has been that you have to card slow and heavy. Those 
are the formulas we use and our practice in the Victor- 
Monaghan Company. As I say, it all depends on the 
cotton you use, the neps, and foreign matter. 

Chairman Stutts: Say for instance you have two sliv- 
if you were to have a 40-grain sliver as compared 
with a 60-grain sliver, which do you think would give you 
the more evenly running work, the 40 or the 60? The 
60-grain sliver is going to have to be drafted more. On 
the other hand with your light grain sliver there is a 
difference and maybe there is a stretch. I would like to 
find out what you think about that, which you think 
would be better, or would do the most work better. We 


ers, 


we } 
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would like to hear from some of you gentlemen who have 
ideas along that line. 

Mr. Lockman: Our experience has been that you would 
get better evener work from the 60-grain sliver than from 
the 40-grain sliver. That has been my experience. 

A Member: We get better work from 48-grain sliver, 
from 45 or 55. 

One-Process Roving 


Chairman Stutts: We have all got these different ideas 
on this question. Although we may differ, one man from 
another, we can probably find out what the other man is 
doing and it will probably give us some suggestions about 
our own work. This question has taken up sufficient 
time and probably you fellows can get about and discuss 
it among yourselves and find out just what the other man 
is doing. We will go to Question No. 2, which 
follows: “What is the quality of yarns produced from 
one- process roving frame? State drafts, ends down and 
loom stoppage.” 

This Question No. 2 is a very vital question and it 
should be interesting to all of us, as the presidents of the 
mills are every day questioning us concerning it, its possi- 
bilities in our plants and what we think would be advis- 
able to do for our interests. It is something we are all 
experimenting on. There are some of the mills that have 
not these machines; others have. All will be interested to 
find out what experience you have had with this machine 
in order that we can be able to guide our future installa- 
tions of machinery. We have heard discussions of it pro 
and con and we should like to find out just what section 
people are thinking of this particular machine. We would 
like to find out what it is doing in the spinning room and 
what it is doing in the carding room. Let all of the men 
who have had experience with this super draft raise your 
hands. This is called the S-long draft roving frame. 
(Only a few raised their hands.) 

Mr. Ligon: We have had long draft roving frames 
about a year and a half on 60s yarns. Our breaking 
strength is about 12; ends down about 25. Quality of 
yarn, | would not say. Sometimes I think it is better; 
sometimes I don’t think it is as good. Loom stoppage is 
about the same. The warp is probably a little bit better. 

Chairman Stutts: How many of these frames have 
you installed ? 

Mr. Ligon: Eight. 

Chairman Stutts: You are making a 2.60 hank roving 
one process and making your spinning schedule? 

Mr. Ligon: Yes. 

Chawman Stutts: You have long draft spinning? 

Mr. Ligon: Partly. 

Chairman Stutts: 
the long draft? 

Mr. Ligon: Yes. On our regular spinning we go from 
super draft to our regular speeders. 

Chairman Stutts: What yarn numbers are you spin- 
ning? 

Mr. Ligon: 60s warp. 

Chairman Stutts: Gentlemen, that man is doing some- 
thing. Mr. Bray, you have had some experience with this 
super draft, have you not? 

Mr. Bray: We have fooled with that for about a year 
or a little longer. We make four hank roving 62-grain 
sliver. That is multiple of around 143. We spin 34s 
yarn from that. We find we have more ends down al! 
the time on the spinning than we had on our regular rov- 
ing. The yarn from some cause—I don’t know why— 
looks like it is a litthe more puffy with the same standard 
speed, same traveler, etc. On the weaving, I cannot say 
whether the yarn is any better. Our loom stoppage is 
practically the same. 


Is as 
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Chairman Stutts: 1s there anyone else in the group 
that has had experience with this super draft? We are all 
going to have experience with it sooner or later, we think. 

Question: 1 would like to know what kind of ring and 
traveler you use. 

Mr. Bray: 1%-inch ring, 3-grain traveler. 


What Processes? 


Chairman Stutts: Is there any other question? If not, 
we will pass to Question No. 3, which is as follows: “/s 
it best to run roving three processes in card room and 
single on spinning or two processes in card room and 
double on spinning?” 


This is a question that we have all got to come to 
sooner or later to find out what processes, if any, we are 
going to eliminate, or rather whether we are going to 
eliminate slubbers or intermediates. We are all going to 
come to it in some way sooner or later. 

Question: Is that warp or filling wind? 

Chairman Stutts: Combinations. Lots of mills have 
different hook-ups in the card room. Some have elimi- 
nated slubbers, some speeders. We would like to find 
what the various mills are doing in order to see what we 
can do in our particular situation. The man who sub- 
mitted this question is interested in whether to run his 
card room with the slubbers and intermediates or slubbers 
and speeders, or whether to run his card room with inter- 
mediates and speeders making slubbers serve as interme- 
diates. Of course all of this is going to long draft spin- 
ning. Mr. Stansell, of the Victor-Monaghan Mills, what 
experience have you had? 

Mr. Stansell: We don’t have any long draft spinning 
in our mill, 

Chairman Stutts: Do you run two or three processes? 

Mr. Stansell: ‘Three processes. 

Chairman Stutts: Is any one here from Pacific? (No 
response.) Mr. Hardie, of the Gossett Mills, can we hear 
from you? 

Mr. Hardy: 1 think it depends on what you are mak- 
ing and what class of goods you are making. I think two 
processes in the card room, running single in the spinning, 
would be the better. I don’t think it will look quite as 
good, but you will gain in the spinning room and the 
spinners would have less creeling. Possibly there may be 
more ends down, but if your goods are not of such a 
nature that that would enter into it materially I think 
two processes in the card room and single on the spinning 
would be better. 

Chairman: Mr. Adams, of the Whitney Mfg. Co., have 
you had some experience along this line? 

Mr. Adams: We have had quite a bit of experience 
with change-over of slubbers and running two processes, 
single on spinning, 40s, double warps. We find that the 
doffs we have gotten from this hook-up are just as well, 
possibly better, than on the regular process. We have 58- 
grain sliver. We are running this on 8 x 4 and 8 x 3% 
speeders. We are making 3'4 hank roving, 30s warp, 
and 3.35 hank roving on 40s, single. 

Chairman Stutts: We would like to hear from Mr. 
Cobb of the Chiquola Mfg..Co. 

Mr, Cobb: 1 think all of this depends on the weave 
you are running as to what process you can skip, and 
whether you run single or double roving. We are making 
64 x 60 and 68 x 72. We have two processes in the card 
room on our warp, make 60 hank sliver roving. Take 
that to a 10 x 5 and make 2-hank roving. Take the warp 
spinning frame and run it single, making 30s warp, 134 
tront roll speed. On our filling .70 hank roving, taking 
that toa 9 x 4% making 2.69 hank roving. Running 
that single with the spinning, making 40s to 42s filling 
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with 125 front roll speed. That’s long draft spinning. 

Chairman Stutts: What staple cotton do you have? 

Mr.Cobb: 1-1/32". 

Chairman Stutts: Are there any questions you gentle- 
men would like to ask these men who are doing this par- 
ticular thing? 

Question: Mr. Cobb, were you with the organization 
when there were two or three processes? 

Mr. Cobb: Yes. 

Ouestion: What was the result? 

Mr. Cobb: Our breaking strength dropped to a cer- 
tain extent, but it didn’t drop enough to affect the run- 
ning of our weaving. We don’t get as even a job, but we 
are on 64 x 60 and 68 x 72, and we get by with it. 

Question: After you made this change what was the 
result in the spinning room? Were the spinners able to 
tend less or more sides? 

Answer: We didn't make any changes. 

Ouestion: Did that make any difference in the end: 
down? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question: 1 would like to ask Mr. Cobb over here to 
give us his experience. 

Mr. Cobb: We had to do a little more work in the 
spinning room, make a little better yarn and keep it 
cleaner. 1 will be frank with you that our loom stoppage 
was not the best in the world to start with. Since we 
had to improve some on our cleaning, etc., and we im- 
proved some on our slashing, and it looked like that the 
breaking strength would have dropped down some in the 
weave room, and | think the reason of that was that we 
were making a plenty strong weave of high construction 
when we were on double roving. When we went to single 
roving our loom stoppages did not step up. 


Speed for Drawing 


Chairman Stutts: We will have to get along, gentle- 
men, and go to Question No. 4, which is as follows: 
“What is the proper speed for drawing frames? State 
size of roller and grain sliver.” 


Of course we have all got to vary our speeds according 
to the number of machines we have and the number oi 
stops we have. Lots of times some of us are running our 
machines faster than we want to, but we have to in order 
to get our production over. Is anyone here from Green- 
wood? (No response.) We would like to hear from one 
of the oldest carders in the State, and one of the best, 
Mr. Sam Mattox. 

Mr. Mattox: We run ours 190. 

Chairman Stutts: ‘That’s the old drawing? 

Mr. Mattox: Yes: the old Saco-Lowell 154" roll. 

Chairman Stutts: What sliver? 

Mr. Mattox: 64-grain sliver. 

Chairman Stutts: We would like to hear from some oi 
you other gentlemen. Mr. Cobb, from Cateechee, what 
speed are you running? 

Mr. Cobb: lrun mine 260, and | think that is excep- 
tional. It is like a dog chasing a rabbit, but | think, 
when you pass much more than 260, you are going to 
damage your work. We only run ours 260, and I wish 
we could run it slower than that, but we cannot do it. 

Chairman Stutts: Is there any gentlemen running their 
drawing over 260? What grain sliver are you running 
with that, Mr. Cobb? 

Mr. Cobb: 50, making 30s to 40s yarn. 

Chairman Stutts: 1s there anyone else who can give 
information, or who wishes to ask questions on this point? 
Is anyone running it faster than 26? 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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South Carolina Division S. T. A. 
Has Successful Meeting 


A HIGHLY successful meeting of the South 
Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 
Association was held in Greenville, S. C., last 
Saturday. 

More than 300 managers, superintendents, 
overseers, and second hands were present, from 
58 mills of South Carolina, Georgia, North Car- 
olina and Tennessee. These mills are equipped 
with 2,530,845 spindles and 65,746 looms. 

The large attendance at these meetings, and 
the interest shown in the discussions, is evidence 
that mill men are realizing the importance of 
gathering to discuss operating problems that are 
confronting the industry. The men who attend 
these meetings are preparing themselves for bet- 
ter work. 

S. M. Beattie, president of the South Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, and of the 
W oodside Cotton Mills Company, and the Pied- 
mont Manufacturing Company, said, in welcom- 
ing the men: “I hope these meetings will con- 
tinue to hold your attention and interest, and I 
feel very much happier over the outlook after 
seeing the intense interest of this group of men 
in their jobs and in the problems of the indus- 
try.” 


October 28, 1937 


General Chairman Joe C. Cobb, of Honea 
Path, did an excellent job of handling the meet- 
ing and the spinning discussion, as did R. T. 
Stutts, as leader of the carding discussion, and 
Smith Crow as leader of the weaving discussion. 
They, and the committee, are to be commended 
for the work they accomplished. 

Other excellent and profitable meetings have 
been held by the Gaston County Division, the 
Eastern North Carolina Division, and _ the 
Northern N. C.-Virginia Division. 

Meetings to be held are the Tennessee Divi- 
sion in Knoxville October 30th, the Piedmont 
Division in Charlotte November 6th, and the 
Master Mechanics’ Division in Greenville, prob- 
ably November 9th. 


Cotton Loan 


A PROMINENT stock firm gives the following as 
an explanation of the cotton loan: 

Farmers are expected to sell 65 per cent of their base 
production, estimated at 9,000,000 bales, to obtain parity 
payments. Growers can place in loan, without recourse, 
approximately 8,000,000 bales. As Government loaning 
9c on middling 7% staple, 8¥%c on strict low middling 7%, 
and 734c on low middling %, or 1%c to 1%ec above 
current market, it is estimated that 30 to 35 per cent of 
the crop is likely to go into the loan, thus removing con- 
siderable hedging pressure. Expect nearby and long term 
trend to be dominated by amount of cotton moving into 
the loan. 


Dave May Have Been Right 


A favorite long-time theme of Dave Clark’s, 
editor of the TExTILE BULLETIN, is that at the 
University there are a few professors who have 
sought to instill subversive doctrines into the 
minds of students under their charge there. No- 
body has taken much stock in his allegation, not 
because there weren’t any radicals at the Uni- 
versity—Professor Erickson of the notorious 
Communist dinner party was one—but because 
the general belief was that the University admin- 
istration had enough sense and enough consider- 
ation for the State and the University itself not 
to permit any such advantages to be taken of 
immature minds and unformed codes. 

It now develops that Dave may have been 
right, at least in part, and that one instructor 
was for several years getting in Communist licks 
in the class room with the knowledge of his mas- 
ters. At any rate, the following is lifted from 
the Daily Tar Heel, student publication: 

Arnold Williams, who is remembered on this campus 
for his introduction of communist theory into freshman 


English courses, has left the University for a position on 
the faculty of the Missouri School of Mines. 
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Williams received his Doctor of Philosophy degree here 
and taught freshman English for several years. Many 
times he was scored for leading class discussions that were 
pro-communist in nature rather than devoting class time 
tu the study of grammar.—Charlotte News. 


Textile Plants and Workers 


HERE were 1,157,000 people employed in 5,- 

710 textile, and allied plants, in April, ac- 
cording to the Labor Research Association. The 
division was as follows: 


Branch Plants Employees 
Cotton Textiles 1,000 453 000 
Woolen and Worsted 600 170,000 
Silk Weaving Plants 1,000 97,000 
Hosiery 780 146,000 
Silkk and Rayon Throwsters 350 75,000 
Underwear 606 67,500 
Rayon Yarn Products 20 54,000 
Outerwear (Sweaters, etc.) 1,100 50,000 
Carpet and Rugs 54 32,000 
Cotton Fabrics (narrow) 200 12,000 

Totals 5,710 1,157,000 


A C.1.O. Visitor 


Maj. A. L. Fletcher, N. C. Commissioner of 
Labor, was a visitor at Carolinas headquarters 
of the T. W. O. C. in Charlotte a few days ago, 
spending some time talking over various labor 
problems of mutual interest—From the Personal 
Column of the /ndustrial Leader, published by 
the C. I. O. 


Industry and Employment 


Nothing would afford industry greater satis- 
faction than to find business so good that it 
would have to expand its operations and add to 
the number on its payrolls. But even if every 
branch of industry were humming, all the em- 
ployable idle could not turn to it for employ- 
ment. Many of them would be misfits, although 
they might do well in other occupations. 
Although since 1915 our manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries have accounted for the largest 
number of workers gainfully employed, the num- 
ber so employed in 1930 was only 14,000,000 out 
of a grand total of 49,000,000 engaged in all 
occupations. Agriculture employed some 10,- 
000,000, trade 6,000,000, clerical services 4,000,- 
000, domestic and personal services 5,000,000, 
and transportation and communication about 
4,000,000. As well ask these classifications to 
absorb all the employables out of work as to 
ask and expect industry to do it. 

The cure for unemployment lies in the greater 
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production and consumption of everything that 
enters into the maintenance of the economic and 
social systems. Whatever encourages production 
diminishes unemployment. Instead of railing at 
industry for not lightening the relief rolls by 
employing more workers than it can possibly use, 
the Administration might far better center its 
attention on policies that will give greater sta- 
bility and confidence to business of all kinds, and 
seek in every way possible to reduce the burden 
of taxation.—Hartford Courant. 


Badgering Business 


Europe seems to be a powder keg surrounded 
by a lot of folks playing with matches. The 
Orient is in flames and our U. 5S. A. a sort of 
mire of uncertainties in a forest of question 
marks. Business, that all-inclusive term which 
should embrace all the activities incident to com- 
merce but which has been by usage limited to 
the proprietary sense, suffers as a result. 

We hold for “business” in the proprietary 
meaning of the term. In spite of all its errors of 
omission and commission, it is still the power 
house supplying the energy and money that 
makes possible the social structure of the world 
today. From it is drained the taxes that main- 
tain the cumbersome, unwieldy, and extravagant 
machinery of government. Its brains, capital, 
foresight, and willingness to assume great risks 
provide employment. It justly seeks to make a 
profit thereby. Why badger it to madness?— 
Client’s Service Bulletin of American Appraisal 
Co. 


What Is Cotton? 


Cotton is the overcoat of a seed that is planted 
and grown in the Southern States to keep the 
producer broke and the buyer crazy. 

The fibre varies in color and weight and the 
man who can guess the nearest the length of a 
hber is called a cotton man by the public, a fool 
by the farmer, and a poor business man by his 
creditors. 

The price of cotton is fixed in New York, and 
it goes up when you have sold and down when 
you have bought. A buyer working for a group 
of mills was sent to New York to watch the cot- 
ton market and after a few days’ deliberation, 
wired his firm to this effect: ‘Some think it will 
go up, some think it will go down. I do, too. 
Whatever you do will be wrong. Act at once.” 

Cotton is planted in the spring, mortgaged in 
the summer, left in the fields in the winter. 

There are other definitions, but none better 
than this—The Cotton Trade Journal. 
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Make the Clothroom Contribute 
A Saving 


Mills have made savings of 50% to 80% of clothroom costs 
by installing the Hermas automatic brush and shear in 
place of the wasteful hand method. 


This machine brushes and shears both sides of the goods 
at 50 to 90 yards a minute. Dust and dirt are removed by 
powerful suction within one foot of seams and 
removes strings and nibs 


shears 


Back up your reputation with 


equipment —i! 
pays for itself 
in a few 


months 


HERMAS MACHINE COMPANY 
Cloth Room Machinery 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


Southern Representative: 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


McLeod 


| Textile Specialties 


| 


Wood Top Rolls for long draft spinning 

Shell Rolls for Bleacheries with Riveted Caps, etc. 
Warper Beams—Standard or High Speed 

Loom Beams, Cloth Rolls, Whip Rolls, etc. 

Loom Lays, Loom Binders, Cones, etc. 

Pin Boards and Trucks 


Temple rolls, Koroseal, Cork, Rubber, Chrome 
Leather 


: Wm. McLeod, Inc. 


33 Elm Street, Fall River, Mass. | 


| Southern Representative, Mr. Edward Smith, 522 Carter St., ) 


High Point, .N C. 
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Mill News 


DentToN, N. C.—Thornton Knitting Mills, a subsi- 
diary of Maurice Mills, of Thomasville, is expected to 
move within a month into a modern structure now under 
construction here. Seventy-five persons will be employed. 


Unton, S. C.—Morris Spiezman, Charlotte, N. C., ma- 
chinery dealer, has bought the machinery and equipment 
of the Gault Hosiery Manufacturing Company. It is 
stated some machinery is being offered for sale, while the 
rest will be scrapped. 


Lextncton, N. C.—-After a long curtailment, the Da- 
cotah Cotton Mill, manufacturers of chambrays, is again 
operating. 

The company operates around 22,752 spindles and 650 
looms. 


DaLLaAs, Tex.—The local plant of Vanette Hosiery 
Mills is constructing a one-story addition to provide for 
installation of new knitting machines and auxiliary equip- 
ment for increasing capacity about 25 per cent. Cost of 
the construction work and the new machinery will exceed 
$40,000. 


CLEMSON, 5S. C.—]. C. Littlejohn, business manager of 
Clemson College, announces that within a few weeks the 
college’s new $350,000 textile building will be started. It 
is stated that when this building has been completed and 
equipped it will be one of the most modernly equipped 
textile schools to be found. 


LEAKSVILLE, N. C.—Flood waters of the Dan and 
Smith Rivers closed the Leaksville Woolen and the Spray 
Cotton Mills October 20th, lapped at the very doorsteps 
of residents along the streams and washed pigs and live- 
stock away. 

Water swirled into the mills in Leaksville and Spray 
but did not damage machinery. 

The Dan River rose to within three feet of the flooring 
of the century-old covered bridge on the outskirts of 
Leaksville and residents believed it would wash away. 


BuRLINGTON, N. C.—The Sellers Hosiery Mills, man- 
ufacturers of women’s and men’s hosiery, announce the 
completion of an addition in which at an early date man- 
ufacturing operations will soon be inaugurated in the 
manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery in addition to 
seamless hosiery. The plant has been operating 210 cir- 
cular knitting machines and thus far it has not been an- 
nounced just how many full-fashioned machines will be 
operated. 


ATHENS, Ga.—Work is going forward here on the in- 
stallation of eleven new hosiery machines in the local 
unit of the Rodgers Hosiery Mills. These machines will 
represent a cost of approximately $11,000 each. Several 
months ago the Rodgers Hosiery Mills opened a unit 
here, and this has gradually expanded until it now has 
200 operatives on the payroll. It is stated that 50 addi- 
tional operatives will be added when the new equipment 
which is now being installed is ready for operations. 
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Mill News 


LyNcuBuURG, VA.—Lynchburg Hosiery Mills has com- 
pleted a one-story addition, 50 by 100, on Fort avenue. 
The new plant, now in operation, provides expansion in 
the full-fashioned unit and dyeing department. 


SwEPSONVILLE, N. C.—The Virginia Mills, Inc., man- 
ufacturers of cotton and rayon dress goods, has construct- 
ed an addition to the plant. In addition to the addition, 
many improvements have been made at the plant. In 
the manufacture of the dress materials, this plant uses 
10,756 spindles and a battery of 417 looms. 


RoANOKE Rapips, N. C.—Announcement is made of 
plans for the construction of a new three-story addition 
at the Rosemary Manufacturing Company, which will 
represent a cost of over $60,000. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
textile and industrial engineers and architects, prepared 
the plans. 


Jonessoro, Ga.—Laundry textile supplies will be man- 
ufactured by Pledger Bros. in a building which formerly 
housed the Jonesboro Textile Mill, which has been closed 
for a long time. The new owners have had work under 
way reconditioning the mill building and machinery and 
getting everything in readiness for the resumption of 
operations in the long closed mill. 


— 


Gastonia, N. C.—Resident Manager Henry McKelvie 
of the Firestone Cotton Mills, Inc., tire manufacturers, 
showed the approximately 100 newswriters, columnists 
and travel counsellors of the Travel Executive Tour, 
through the mill when they were guests of Gastonia. The 
Firestone Cotton Mills, Inc., local unit, is said to be one 
of the world’s largest fabric plants. At the mills the 
guests were presented with souvenirs from the mill com- 
pany. A group of prominent Gastonia citizens went to 
Cherryville, N. C., and escorted the visitors to Gastonia. 


PascAGOULA, Miss.—The Jackson County Board of 
Supervisors recently decided to increase the size of the 
proposed woolen mill here from a $100,000 structure to a 
building costing $150,000, in order to take care of a 
larger amount of machinery and a consequent increased 
payroll. A big group of girls is already in training to be 
operatives in the plant. Training is being carried on in 
buildings at the fair grounds. 

aca is now being cleared for erection of the woolen 
mill, 


LEAKSVILLE, N. C.—The new and modern filter plant 

located on the Spray-Draper road, just beyond Smith 
River bridge, one of the several construction jobs pro- 
moted by Marshall Field & Co. in this township, is near- 
ing completion. 
_ The plant will supply water for drinking in Draper and 
lor industrial use in both Draper and Spray. The plant 
is Said to be one of the largest of its kind in the world, 
with facilities for clarifying four million gallons of water 
per day. The work was begun in June with John Smith 
& Son as contractor, and installation of the equipment 
was under the supervision of Walter A. Gardner, of the 
Permutit Company. 
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KROMOTAN 


Increased flexibility 
for difficult drives. Kro- 
motan is a combination 
tannage leather belt 
offering much greater 
transmission efficiency. 
Kromotan excels on all 
difficult drives where 
the belt is subjected to 
severe or reverse bends 
or on idler drives. It is 
impervious to excep- 
tional atmospheric 
conditions, such as 
steam, hot water, di- 


lute acids or alkalies. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 
BELTING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL LEATHERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 

31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


A CURE 
FOR 
SOFT FLOORS 


Established 1916 


CLEANSER 


For better textile mill scrubbing! Less water : no rinse : 
faster : greater safety harder floors : tast longer 
clean easier. Full information Is yours for the asking. 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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South Carolina Division S. T. A. Has Record 
Attendance 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Ouestion: Mr. Cobb, is this cork roll or metallic roll? 
Mr. Cobb: Metallic throughout. 

Chairman Stutts: 1 am sure a lot of fellows are run- 
ning their drawing over 260. What about you, Mr. Ham- 
mond? 

Mr. Hammond: We run ours 265. | would like to run 
it 200. When the first metallic rolls began to come out 
they said you could run them 300 revolutions per minute. 
A great number of mills had serious trouble; they had 
three processes of drawing; the metallic rolls in 1896 
were not as good as they are now. | believe a man with 
200 revolutions on a sliver of 50 to 60 grains gets a better 
sliver, and you have a great deal less fly. The higher the 
speed, the more the short fly that flies off from the ma- 
chine, and your sliver certainly does not look as smooth. 
We have run 260 on 55-grain sliver. 


New Type Rolls 


Chairman Stutts: We will go to Question No. 5, which 
is as follows: “Please state your experience with the new 
types of composition rolls in card room as compared with 
leather and cork.” 

There are several different types being used and we 
want your experience with the new types of composition 
rolls. Let’s hear from you, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennett: We are pretty well sold on that. I be- 
lieve they are better than cork rolls. One thing you will 
have to watch is the temperature of the room. Never let 
it get too cold nor too hot. We have some on the inter- 
mediates on the back line that are giving entire satisfac- 
tion. I like them a great deal better. 

Chairman Stutts: Who else has had some experience 
with this composition roll either on drawing or carding? 
| know a lot of you must have had such. 

Mr. Hardie: 1 think it isa good thing on drawing. | 
have not had experience on the roving frame, but | think 
on drawing it will give you better and longer service. 
Chairman Stutts: 1 have used some of those composi- 
tion rolls on the new drawing, especially where we were 
having a considerable amount of lap-ups on our cork rolls. 
By the installation of the composition rollers we were able 
to decrease our lap-ups by at least 75 per cent on our 
front roll. 

Mr. Still: We have some composition rolls we are us- 
ing on drawing, single process. We like them very much. 
Mr. Lipscomb: 1 would like to know how we can elim- 
inate eyebrows. My experience has been that eyebrows 
form, and personally | would like for anybody to give us 
the way to get away from that. If we can get away from 
that, I think it will last longer and be a saving. 
Chairman Stutts: Here is a gentleman that has had 
sad experience with them. Mr. Still, what methods are 
you planning so as to eliminate some of those eyebrows? 
Mr. Still: We just have to take them. That’s all 
there is to it. 


Vertical Opener Speeds 


Chairman Stutts: Our time is running short, gentle- 
men; we will have to go to Question No. 6, which is as 
follows: “What speeds should a vertical opener run? 
Does the variation from the speed alter the quality of the 
stock?” 

Let’s have a raising of hands of those who have certical 
openers. (Several raised their hands.) What speed do 
you run? 
Answer: 


Il don’t know. 
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Chairman Stutts: Mr. Bray, what is your speed? 

Mr. Bray: About 625. 

Mr. Cottingham: 1 checked the speed and we run 
about 835. 

Chairman Stutts: Is anybody running a vertical opener 
at less? 

Answer: We are running ours at 750. 

Mr. Lipscomb: We have tried several different speeds. 
We run sometimes at 660, sometimes 760, and can’t tell 
any difference. 


Humidification in Picker Room 


Chairman Stutts: We will pass to Question No. 7, 
which is as follows “Should humidifying apparatus be 
placed in picker room?” 


I would like to hear from some one from Pelzer. 

A Member (from Pelzer, S. C.): We have never used 
a humidifying system in the picker room. It seems im- 
practicable to us because the air changes so much by the 
fan that it doesn’t seem possible to have the humidifying 
system in the picker room. 

Chairman Stutts: Is there anyone here from Pacolet? 
(No response.) Mr. Lockman, what about your experi- 
ence? 

Mr. Lockman: 1 find a humidifying system in the 
picker room is a good thing. As far as this gentleman’s 
saying what he does about the air changing, and that they 
cannot accommodate a humidifying system, I was told 
that, but we have an aparatus in our picker room that 
shows that we do keep the humidifying system in there 
to advantage. 

Mr. Cobb: How are those humidifiers placed? 

Mr. Lockman: Back of the hopper. 

Mr. Carter: 1 think the humidifying system in the 
picker room is essential from the fact that you have va- 
rious cottons coming in. Some cotton retains more mois- 
ture than other cotton, and the weather often is changing, 
and you come to less grief after your work has left the 
picker room if you use humidifiers in the picker room. 

Mr.Gage: I rather agree with the gentleman who says 
you cannot keep humidifiers with the fans. It is just as 
easy of course to keep humidifiers in the picker room as 
in any other room, but the Saco-Lowell people sometime 
ago made the statement that one exhaust fan on the 
picker will exhaust 1,500 cubic feet of air a minute from 
your picker room. I made a calculation here. If you 
have got a picker room big enough, you would have a 
room 75 x 60 x 18, and if you had three fans and four 
process machines, that room would have 12 fans in it, 
and it would change the air every five minutes. You can 
feel that draft through the door. 

Mr. Lockhan: I went over those figures for several 
years with people that had gotten a humidifying system 
for the picker room. Now at the time we put in our 
humidifying system, we had exhaust pipes to go into 
the dust house. We have got a room 90 x 125 x 18. and 
we have got 12 pickers in it that make 36 fans, and we 
found with 18 vortex humidifiers we could wet that room 
down any day. Then later we cut out all of our dust 
pipes, and today we don't have any dust pipes going from 
the picker room to the dust house. 

Singlings and Doublings 

Chairman Stutts: Are there any other questions? If 
not, we will pass to Question No. 8, which is as follows: 
“What method do you use to check on amounts of sing- 
lings and doublings that are returned to card room from 
spinning room?” 

We would like to hear from Mr. Dan Hoffman, of Chi- 
quola. 
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Mr. Hofiman: 1 think the best thing is to have a dis- 
tinct marking for each frame and, when the roving comes 
back, we can keep a record of singlings and doublings the 
same as we do the hank. This record is recorded each 
dav and at the end of the week we have a check on each 
machine operated and we know who is doing bad work. 
You know where to place your hand on the bad work. 

Chairman Stutts: Do you keep a record of the dif- 
ferent types of bad work, singlings and doublings? 

Mr. Hoffman: Singlings and doublings and other trou- 
bles. 

Mr. Morris: We take a record of everything and keep 
the report right up. 

Chairman Stutts: 
ful? 

Mr. Morris: Yes, sir, very much. 

Chairman Stutts: Has anyone else any information to 
vive us on this? If not, that is the end of our questions 
and our time is about up. 

Thank you very much. 

Owing to the length of the discussion on Weaving, it 
will be continued next week. 


Have you found that to be success- 


Guns Blaze, Blood Flows As Texans Try To Halt 
Cotton Rustling Racket 


El Paso, Tex.—The international boundary bristled 
with guns as embattled Texas ranchers fought off cotton 
raiders in a new version of the Southwest’s bloody rustlers 
wars, 

Paid riflemen and heavily armed officers patrol the Rio 
Grande border ranches as they did in the days of the 
cattle wars—but now they’re guarding cotton helds. 

Several cotton rustlers have been killed. At least two 
bloody gun battles have been fought within the past ten 
days but there have been no captures. 

Battle front of the cotton rustling racket—offspring of 
nearly defunct cattle and liquor smuggling operations—is 
the Fabens Island area along the Rio Grande, 35 miles 
east of El Paso, and comprising 3,000 acres of rich cotton 
land which produces nearly three bales to the acre. 

Sheriff's posses and Federal immigration officers alone 
have found it almost impossible to patrol the twisting 
bottle neck of the Rio Grande there effectively. Quick 
shooting mercenaries of the ranchers have joined the offi- 
cers. 

Raiders steal across the border in groups of 30 or 40. 
Under the protecting muzzles of riflemen hidden in the 
surrounding sandhills across the border, they strip the 
helds of cotton bolls and fade back over the boundary. 

Hard riding, straight shooting deputy sheriffs along the 
border have made cattle rustling too hazardous a business, 
and cotton rustling has grown to racket proportions in 
the past three years as rustlers and liquor smugglers went 
hungry. 

Sheriff Criss Fox of El Paso County grimly character- 
ized cotton rustling as no less dangerous than cattle rus- 
tling. 

As many gun cattles have been waged in the cotton 
tields of the lower valley in the last two years as were 
tought during the liquor and cattle running days. 


Thirty-first Annual Convention N. C. Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association 


The Thirty-first Annual Convention of this Association 
will be held at the Carolina Hotel at Pinehurst, N. C., on 
Thursday and Friday, November 4 and Sth. 

The convention committee, under the direction of the 
board of directors, is arranging a program that will be 
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of value to all of our mills. A large part of the discus- 
sions will be conducted by representatives of the indus- 
try from this State rather than through outside speakers. 
Such discussions should be of immense practical value to 
every textile mill in North Carolina. Tentative outline 
of the program is as follows: 

Thursday Afternoon, No. 4th—Golf matches for those 
who wish to play. 

Thursday Evening, 7:30—-Dinner meeting of the board 
of directors, officers and chairmen of the several commit- 
tees. 

Thursday Evening, 9:30—Informal dance. 

Friday Morning, Nov. 5th, 9:30—Executive business 
session for members of this Association only. ‘The entire 
day of Friday, or so much as may be necessary, will be 
devoted to subjects of vital interest to the industry, by 
members of this Association and of the industry. 

Friday Evening, 7:45—Banquet session tor members, 
friends, families and representatives of all allied indus- 
tries attending the convention, at which time medals will 
be presented to all past presidents of this Association, 
and in cases where a president is not living, to some mem- 
ber of his family. A very attractive program of enter- 
tainment is being arranged for this meeting. 

The convention will officially adjourn at the close of 
the banquet session. 


R. D. Hall Again Heads Southern Combed Yarn 
Association 


Gastonia, N. C.—R. D. Hall, of Belmont, N. C., was 
re-elected president of the Southern Combed Yarn Spin- 
ners Association at the annual meeting, with practically 
all of the combed yarn spinning mills of the South repre- 
sented. 

While the association rarely elects a president for a 
second term, it was urged upon Mr. Hall that he should 
take the helm for another year in order that the import- 
ant work upon cotton yarn rules now going on may be 
completed under his direction, so far as combed yarn 
spinning interests are concerned. Mr. Hall has been very 
active as a member of the committee upon this work. 

Other officers elected were: First vice-president, R. B. 
Suggs, Belmont, N. C., re-elected; second vice-president, 
L. L. Hardin, Clover, S. C.; directors to serve three years, 
A. G. Myers and T. L. Wilson, of Gastonia, re-elected: 
C. C. Dawson, of Cramerton, N. C., and Russell H. Kale. 
of Mebane, N. C. 

Immediately after, at a meeting of the new board, Fred 
M. Allen was re-elected secretary-treasurer for the 14th 
year. 

E. O. Fitzsimmons, of Charlotte, secretary of the Card- 
ed Yarn Group, who has been most active in connection 
with the new yarn trade rules, gave an interesting talk 
upon the progress made to date. 

Reports upon association work were made by Fred M. 
Allen, secretary-treasurer. 


Re-elect All Glenwood Officers and Directors 


Greenville, S. C.—All officers and directors of Glen- 
wood Mills were re-elected at the annual meeting in Eas- 
ley. No dividend was declared. 

Officers are: President, B. F. Hagood; vice-president 
W. M. Hagood; secretary, W. E. Mays. 

Lyirectors are: Mrs. Gertrude H. Matthews, E. C. 
Martin, N. C. Poe, Sydney Bruce, W. M. Hagood, E. P 
McCracey, W. W. Robinson, Earle R. Stall, A. S. Ha- 
good, G. B. Dorsey. 

The company pays quarterly dividends. 
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ard Grinders 


for the 
Indus 


S. ROY & SON COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass., U.S. 8. 
Greenville, S. €., 21 Byrd Blud. 


Do Your Packages 
Possess that 


“Come Hither” Appeal? 


Haven't you noticed yourself that 
some merchandise impels while 
other repels? Some packages 
beckon to you to come on and buy, 
while others seem to shout, “Pass 
me by.” Let us make your con.- 
tainers allure and capitalize on that 
first impulse—-WHICH IS TO BUY! 


Your package may be co-ordinated with your advertising, 
and especially, if you have a family of products, will co- 
ordination influence and increase sales. We can give your 
boxes, counter and window displays, shipping containers, 
etc., a distinctive style AND A FAMILY RELATIONSHIP. 
We're a long way from Missouri—but let us show you— 
with actual suggestions! 


Folding and set-up boxes, cartons, counter and window 
displays, and shipping containers. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Inc 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Pulaski, Va. 


Burlington, N. C. 
Martinsville, Va. Charlotte, N. C. 


Ashebore, N. C 
Kinston, N. C. 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 


October 28, 1937 


Attending the Meeting 


Among those who registered at the meeting of the Northern 


North Cardlina-Virginia Division, Southern Textile Association, 


Greensboro, N. C., October 16th, were the followin: 
Alexander, C. W., Overseer Spinning, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
Cooleemee, N. C. 


Allred, E. W., Second Hand, Proximity Mig. Co., Greensboro, 


N. C. 

Anderson, S. T., Asst. Supt., Bedspread Mill, Marshall Field & 
Co., Leaksville, N. C 

Andrews, L. V., Supt., Martinsville Cotton Mill Co., Inc., Martins- 
ville, Ga. 


Ashmore, Wm. G., uoSthern Editor, Textile World, Greenville, 


©. 

Barton, Howard, Asst.-Gen. Supt., Marshall Field & Co., Spray, 
N. C. 

Batson, Culver, Div. Mer., Consolidated Textile Corp. (Lynchburg 
Div.), Lynchburg, Va 


Bearden, M. A., Vice-Pres. and Gen. Megr., Pomona Mfg. Co., 


Greensboro. N. C 


Bradtord, J. B., Overseer Weaving, Martinsville Cotton Mill Co., 
Inc., Martinsville, Va 
Brannon, J. L., Overseer Carding and Spinning, Durham Cotton 


Mig. Co., Durham, N. C 

Cain, C. W., Sales and Service, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Greensboro. 
N. 

Carnes, 5. A.. Asst. Overseer, Erwin Cotton Mills Co. No. 3, Coo 
leemee, 


Carter, A. D. .V.-Pres. and Mer.. Carter Traveler Co.. Gastonia. 


N. C. 
Cates, Harold, Roving Hand. Minneola Mic. Co.. Gibsonville. 


Childers, J. C., Designer, Erlanger Cotton Mill, Lexineton, N. C 

Childers, J]. T., Carding and Spinning, Minneola Mfg. Co., Gib 
sonville, N. C. 

Clark, David, Editor, Textm.e Buttetin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Clement, W. L., Asst. Mer.. Pomona Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C 

Cole, J. O., Rep.. B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 

Copland, J. R., Gen. Supt., E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, Burlington. 

Craven, R. K., Overseer Weaving, Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, 
N. 

Davis, L. Jeff, Weaver, Erwin Cotton Mills Co. No. 3, Cooleemee, 
N, 

Davis, W. Lexie, Asst. Supt., Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro. 

Dixon, J. B., Forman, Velour Mill, Marshall Field & Co., Leaks- 
ville, N. C. 

Dobbins, G. W., Supt., Pomona Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Dunn, J. F., Overseer Carding, Pomona Mfg. Co., Pomona, N. C 

Elkins, H. J., Second Hand, Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Engle, J. W., Asst. Supt., Travora Mfg. Co., Graham, N. C. 

Fisher, J. C., Second Hand, Consolidated Textile Corp., Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Folds, |. T., Overseer Spinning, Virginia Mills, Iuc., Swepsonville, 


Fonville, J. L., Supt., King Cotton Mills Corp., Burlington. N. C. 

Fonville, John C., Editorial Dept., Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Forrester, L. L., Second Hand Finishing, Prorimity Mfg. Co 
Greensboro, N. C 

French, D. A., Salesman, Gastonia Roller, Flyer & Spindle Co.., 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Funderburk, E. L., Overseer Spinning, Marshall Field & Co., Blan- 
ket Mill, Draper, N. C. 

Harris, Lee, Firer Spinning, Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, N. C 

Hepler, C. B., Asst. Carder, Erwin Cotton Mills Co. No. 3, Coo- 
leemee, N. C. 

Hill, A. J., Overseer, Pomona Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Holyt, E. M., Mer., Erwin Cotton Mills Co. Plant No. 3, Coolee 
mee, N. C. 


Hope, R. H., Overseer Weacvng, Erlanger Cotton Mills, Lexington, 


House, J. D., Asst. Weaver, Erwin Cotton Mills No. 
N. C. 

Howell, E. L., Designer, Nokomis Cotton Mills, Lexington. N. C 


Huffman, Roy A., Second Hand, Consolidated Textile Corp., 


Lynchburg, Va. 
Hunt, W. A., Supt., Pickett Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C. 


Inscoe, J. bids Overseer Carding, Erwin Cotton Mills Co. No. 3. 


Cooleemee, N. C. 

Jennings, W. J., Carder and Spinner, Minneola Mig. Co., Gibson- 
ville, N. C. 

Joyner, W. R., Corn Products Sales Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


Keen, W. E.. Carder and Spinner, Travora Mfg. Co. No. 2, Haw 


River, N. C. 
Killette, W. P.. Second Hand Weaving, Minneola Mfg. Co., Gib- 
sonville, N. C. 


3, Cooleemee, 
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Lassiter, C. T., Rep., Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., Greensboro, N. C. 

Lathem, John T., Head Vocational Training, Marshall Field & Co., 
Spray, N. C. 

Matthews, A. J., Overseer Weaving, Bedspread Mill, Marshall 
Field & Co., Leaksville, N. C. 

Mauldin. R. M., Salesman, Universal Winding Co., Charlotte, 
N.C 

May. Howard, Fixer, Tying-in Room, Proximity Mig. Co., 
Greensboro, N 

May, J. F., Section Man, Minneola Mig. Co., Gibsonville, N. C. 

Mav. R. W., Second Hand, Beaming and Slashing, Proximity Mig 
Co.. Greensboro, N. C. 

Mavberry. R. S.. Asst. Weaver. Erwin Cotton Mills Co. No. 3, 
Cooleemee, N Cc 

McCall. W. H.. Second Hand in Spinning Room, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co. No. 3, Cooleemee, N. C 

McClamroch, C S., Asst. Overseer Carding, Erwin Cotton Mill 
Co.. Cooleemee, N. C. 

McDonald, Glenn, Overseer Beaming, Slashing and Tying-in Dept., 
Proximity Mig. Co., Greensboro, N. C 

Milholland. H. L.. Asst. Overseer, Erwin Coton Mills Co. No. 3, 
Cooleemee, 

Moore, Roy, Bobbin Checker, Proximity Mig. Co., Greensboro, 
N.C 

Mullins, H. D., Plant Supt., Virginia Mills, Inc., Swepsonvi'le, 
N.C 

Murray. Clyde, Virginia Mills, Inc., Swepsonville, N. C. 

Neese, Dallas C., Salesman, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro 
N.C 

Netherland, E. W., Overseer Carding, Pickett Cotton Mills, High 
Point, C. 

Noah, C. F., Overseer Weaving, Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, 
N.C 

Parker, J]. H., Asst. Overseer Weaving, Erwin Cotton Mills Co 
No. 3, Cooleemee, N. C 

Parker, J. N., Overseer Second Shift Warping and Slashing No. 3 
Erwin Cotton Mil's Co., Cooleemee, N. C 

Patterson, C. C., Asst. Supt.. Pomona Mig. Co., Pomona, N. C 

Paul, W. L.. Weaver, Pomona Mig. Co., Second Shift, Greens oro, 
N. C. 

Pegram, T. C., Supt., Erwin Cotton Mills Co. No. 3, 
N. C. 

Pierce, C. E., Asst. Overseer Spinning, Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 
No. 3, Cooleemee, N. C. 

Pierce, J. K., Asst. Overseer Spinning, Erwin Cotton Mil!'s Co. No. 
Cooleemee, N. C. 

Purcell, D. A., Supt., L. Banks Holt Mig. Co., Graham, N. C. 

Reed, W. O., Overseer Spinning, Pomona Mfg. Co., Greensboro, 

Riddle, W L., Sr., Asst. Overseer Weaving, Erwin Cotton Mi'ls Co. 

Royal, B Texte Charlotte, N. C 

Rushworth, L J., Supt., Riverside Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 

Scott, John D., Overseer Spinning, Proximity Mfg. Co., Greens- 
boro, N oa 

Scruggs, Herman, Second Hand Spinning, Proximity Mfg. Co.. 
Greensboro, N. C. 

— David, Second Hand, Revolution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, 

C 

smith, A. C.. Overseer Weaving, Consolidated Textile Corp., 
Lynchburg, Va 

mith, G. R., Virginia Mills, Inc., Swepsonville, N. C. 

opivey, J. A., Overseer Winding and Twisting, Virginia Mills, Inc., 
Swepsonville, N. C. 

ne >. G., Master Mechanic, Marshall Field & Co., Draper, 

Taylor, H. F., Jr.,O. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Monroe, N. C. 

ee: W. C., Salesman, N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., Greensboro. 

Thomason, L. W., N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Tiller, C C., Overseer Warping and Slashing, Erwin Cotton Mills 

_ No. 3, Cooleemee, N. C. 

rrexler, Adam, Asst. Overseer Spinning, Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 
No. 3, Cooleemee, N. C. 

Ward W. P., Supt., Randolph Mills, Inc., Franklinville. N. C. 

Warford, J. L., Weaving Asst.,. Erwin Cotton Mills Co. No. 3, 
ooleemee. N. 

Webb, John G., Sou. Rep., L. M. Hartson Co., North Windham, 


Cooleemee, 


C. A. Personnel, Burlington Mills Corp., Burlington, 
Williams, J. F., Carder and Spinner, Virginia Mills. Inc. Swepson- 
ville, N.C. 


oe on, J .L., Section Man, Virginia Mills. Inc., Graham, N. C. 
“ye Harlan, Cost and Payroll, Burlington Mills, Burl'ngton. 


pe! Hand Spinning, Minneola Mfg. Co., Gibson- 
is. 
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Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury. Massachusetts 


BAS OP UCTS 


One Barrel of @Gant 
Replaces Three Barrels 
PR 


of Sizing Compound 


Com position—Caro- Gant is a pure, one-piece Warp Dress- 
ing with all objectionable features eliminated. Guaranteed 
99.6% active ingredients; contains no water, metallic 
chlorides or other salts. 

E ffectiveness—Caro-Gant in the size-box sets the standard 
for clean slashers and looms, quality cloth, and high 
weave-room production. 

Economy—Being almost 100% pure, it goes further—one 
(1) pound of Caro-Gant will replace 2 to 4 pounds of 
other sizing compounds, at a considerable saving in slash- 
ing-costs. 

Other Special Features—Produces a smooth, strong and 
flexible yarn. Retains the viscosity of the starch-paste 
upon standing over night or even over the week-end; 
mixes readily and uniformly with starch-paste; and is 
quickly and completely removed in de-sizing. 


Write for a demonstration, which puts you under no 
obligations. 


Reprints on “Notes on Cotton-Warp Sizing” gladly sent 
gratis upon request. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


1440 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N 
Demonstrators: 


I. Birnbaum Chas. C. Clark 
224 Riverway Box 274 
Boston, Mass. Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Talley W. Piper 
ox 634 
Fairfax, Ala. 
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FOR SALE—Narcissus Bulbs. Giant Em- 
peror, 25c dozen; 5 varieties, 10c dozen. 
Rosboro Road, Durham, 


N. C. 

PANSY plants, swiss giants, blooms 3 
inches across, mixed colors. Large, 
hardy, stocky, fleld-grown plants with 
bushy roots. Immediate shipment, post- 
paid: 25—50c; 50—S5ic; 100—$1.50. The 
Blossom Shop, Florists, Wilmington, 
ms 


| BARRETT 
ROOFING 


Specification 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
Charlotte 


Dutch Mills Busier 


In a special article in The London 
Financial Times an Amsterdam cor- 
respondent records the steady prog- 
ress Holland is now making. The 
number of textile workers unemploy- 
ed at the last return had dropped to 
only 6,775, against 11,352 as recent- 
ly as May, 1936. ‘The writer states: 
Of great importance in the improve- 
ment in the textile industry, is the 
Twente cotton factories. The Dutch 
cotton industry is at present largely 
dependent on the Netherlands Indian 
market, and has been able to raise 
exports to that market as compared 
with last year by approximately 500 
per cent. The materially increased 
purchasing power among the natives 
concentrates above all in a demand 
for cheap cotton goods, and though 
Japan, of course, still dominates this 
market, the import quotas have now 
reserved a considerable portion for 
the Dutch industry. 


Cuba Customer for Rayon Yarn 


Cuba was the largest customer for 
United States exports of rayon yarn 
during July, taking 66,006 pounds at 
$40,343 out of total exports of 111,- 
614 pounds at $73,731. Japan was 
in second place with 11,794 pounds 
valued at $8,310, most of the yarn 
shipped to Japan had probably been 
previously shipped here by that coun- 
try. Canada took 10,057 pounds at 
$10,452. Mexico, formerly one of the 
largest customers for exported Amer- 
ican rayon yarn, bought only 9,219 
pounds valued at $5,520. 
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Northern N. C.-Va. Division Discuss Problems 
(Continued from Page 10) 


rs the idea the committee had. 


Mr. Copland then presented the following report from 
the Nominating Committee: Chairman, W. J]. Jennings, 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 
Push Button Control—Reversing 


Gibsonville, N. C.; vice-chairman, L. V. Andrews, Mar- Switch with limit stops up 
tinsville, Va.; secretary, J. O. Thomas, Spray, N. C.; 

executive committee, C. Pegram, Cooleemee, N. C.;: con wise. 


G. H. Mahaffea, Danville, Va.; W. A. Hunt, High Point, 
N. C. 
= The report of the Nominating Committee was adopted, 
and the above nominees were declared elected. 

Mr. Rushworth: if Mr. Jennings would like to say a 
few words at this time | am glad to welcome him in be- 
half of the body. 


os a Mr. Jennings: Mr. Chairman, this is somewhat of a ‘ 
surprise to me. am very much interested in these meet- it PA p E R 
: ings and have attended every one since this division was 

established. I promise you I will do my utmost to give Ssud Your Ordér 


—~ <i you the very best service possible. 
Mr. Rushworth: Is there anything further? 
| : rd 
Mr. Copland: During the time that | have been at- 
tending these meetings I have seen the work done by Mr. Jacquar seep caming rape 
Toilet Tissues 


a Rushworth, our retiring chairman ,and I| should like to 
- see this body give Mr. Rushworth a vote of thanks for Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 
his fine service. | 
The members rose in a vote of thanks to Mr. Rush- 


ay DILLARD PAPER CO 
Chairman Rushworth: Thank you very much. | should “ 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. WN. Y 


— @ like to say that | am going to try to be of as much help to GREENSBORO. N.C GREENVILLE. S.C 
‘ @@ our new chairman as he has been to me and to the execu- Pict os 

™ tive board during the last two years. I know that we 
3 
— @ Jennings. 
o & Mr. Holt: 1 want to remind Mr. Jennings that the re- The 


“ tiring chairman automatically becomes a member of the 

™ executive committee for one year, so he will still have Mr. 
ae ae Rushworth on the committee. 
- Mr. Rushworth: That is something that is understood. 
o> = When Mr. Holt became president of the Association Mr. 
oe Still automatically became a member of the executive 

committee of the Association. 

= Mr. Holt: Yes, and that is a fine arrangement. 
7 | Chairman Rushworth: Unless there is something else 
re that someone wants to bring up, we will now adjourn. 
aa Luncheon will be served in the dining room at 12:45, so 
a we shall have a few minutes to stretch. 


30 | (Whereupon the meeting adjourned at 12:30 p. m.) 


House of Service 
To North and South 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Greenville, S. C. Edgewood, R. L. 
Harold P. Goller Alexander W. Anderson 


shall have an outstanding, hard-working chairman in Mr. | 


= 
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Chinese Cotton Yields Shorter 


Washington.—The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
said the belief that carry-over cotton has been excessively 
untenderable, with large quantities of it “unspinnable,”’ is 
5 not true. 
_ | To disprove this opinion, the Bureau has checked cot- 
ton carry-over records for the 1928-37 decade, and an- 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 


nounced: 
UNS “Contrary to beliefs widely held, the carry-over of the FU RNACES 
9 | last ten years did not include large quantities of ‘unspin- 
35 m@ able’ cotton. It did not include excessively large quan- “Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 


tities of untenderable cotton.” 

The Bureau said it found less than 1 per cent of upland 
cotton Carry-overs was lower grade than the lowest of the 
established grades and that only about 12 per cent was 
untenderable. 

“About 64 per cent of the upland cotton in the nine 
carry-overs from 1928 to 1936 was extra white and white 
middling, and above in grade,” it reported. 


last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 
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PLACE OF 
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We Manufacture Leather Belting 


— 


ThA 


—— 


PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY 


1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 


S. Patent Office 


ROSE BUSHES—World's best Hints on 
care and culture: free illustrated cata- 
log. McClung Bros. Rose Nursery, Tyler, 
Texas. 


WIRE OR WRITE US for competent 
Southern and Northern Textile Mill 
Men. Over 40 years in business. 
Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc., 294 
Washineton Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Steele’'s Jumbo Pansies: 
finest on earth; $1.25 per 100; $10.00 per 
1.000, delivered. Get our Bulb List 
jlordan'’s Pansy Garden, Aiken, 3S. 


COTTON MILLS FOR SALE 


We offer, not far from Charlott 

i cotton mill building 18,000 sq. ft 
floor spac with Dye House of 
1.000 sq. ft., sprinkler system, mill 
village of 25 acres and 17 tenant 


houses 


has been removed 

Spur track of railway to the mill. 
Another mill of 10,000 spindles with 
machinery and village of 26 houses 
ind superintendents home. 
Another large Industrial Plant, 
240,000 sq. ft. floor space, 12,500 sq 
ft. office and display room, 70 acres 
land, on Southern R. R.. and 3,700 
feet on wide paved highways. A 
very fine property. 

F. C. ABBOTT & COMPANY 
815 Johnston Building 
Telephone 7785 
40 Years’ Experience in Real Estate j 


PANSY PLANTS, Swiss Giants, $1 pe 
100. $7.75 per 1,000 Steele's Jumbo 
$1.25 per 100, $10 per 1,000 Dutch Iris, 
blue and yellow, $3 per 100, postpaid. 
Evergreen Nursery, Rembert, 8S. C. 


PANSILES—Special November offer: One 
hundred ready-to-bloom French mixed 
Giant Pansy Plants, $1.00 6 
(‘rowell’'s Plant Farm, Concord, 
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Classitied Department 


| WANTED—SCRAP IRON 
In carload lots, F.O.B. cars, or our 
| crew will load. Can use all grades, 
including heavy engines and boll- 
ers; pay spot cash. Also buy non- 
ferrous metals. Please get our of- 
fer before selling. 

Cc. E. Luttrell & Co. 

309 River St. 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Telephones 672-673 


Box 1161 


IRNAMENTALS—Pink Dogwood, Purple 


Magnolias. Grafted Holly. Finest 
Shrubs, Evergreens,. Roses. Bulbs. Pe- 
renniais, and Fruit Trees Attractive 


prices Write for list Ellis Nurseries, 
Dept. T, Griffin, Ga 


SPINNERS 


“ 

j Spinning and twister bands Send 
sawigeen of your bands for best 

i pri on bands made from best 
ott obtainablk Every band 

ruari for uniformity and 


ead Address Box 574, Sanford, 


TRAINED COMPTOMETER OPERATOR 
and Bookkeeper available Graduate 
Comptometer School of Charlotte Ex- 
perienced in all kinds of office work. 
Can use Dictaphone and Typewriter. 
Prefer work in vicinity of Charlotte. 
Address ‘“‘Comptometer,"’ care Textile 
Bulletin 


Factois— 3 


FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Check credits, absorb credit losses, cash sales 


Discover What More Textile Shippers Are Learning Every Day: 


@ Signode Tensional Steel Strapping is used in 
reinforcing practically every type of Textile 
shipments from wooden box to fibre carton. 
The strong, tempered flat bands grip the unit 
and hold it in spite of rough handling, thus 


avoiding damage and assuring satisfied customers. | “Utter that Picks 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 


2638 N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


FREE 
TRIAL OFFER 


So you can try the 
- 

Signode Strap Cut- 

ter. it’s the only 


up imbedded strap 
and cuts with ease. 


908 Lakeview St., Greensboro, N. C. 


51 Sleeper St., Boston, Mass. 


113 Courtland St., S. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


CF © 
| ne & 
John P. Maguire & Company 
LL RATE! 
| 
SIGNO PROTECTION 
‘ 
= j QS 
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Canadian Imports of Cotton Increase 


Washington. ‘snadien imports of cotton manufac- 
tures from the United States increased 11 per cent during 
the first eight months of the year, the Commerce Depart- 
ment announced. Wearing apparel imports gained 43 per 
cent during the period. 

The United States furnished 5,284,360 pounds of cot- 
ton manufactures of Canada’s total imports of 22,113,616 
pounds during the eight months. Cotton piece goods im- 
ports from the U nited States amounted to 4 ,214,787 
pounds imported. 

The United Kingdom furnished Canada 14,372,345 
pounds of cotton manufactures, a 6 per cent increase 
compared with a corresponding period of 1936. 


Brandon Corp. Net Income $540, 042 


Greenville, S. C. Brandoo Corporation, cotton goods, 
reports a net income of $540,042 for the year ending Au- 
gust 31st as compared to $288,113 for the same period 
last year. 

Class B common stock. earned $3.02 per share on 33,- 
429 shares after deductions of preferred and Class A 
dividends. Class A stock in the previous year earned 
$5.67 a share after preferred dividend requirements had 
been met. 


Decline Hits Spinning Mills 


Washington.—A general decline in activity of the cot- 
ton spinning industry during September compared with 
August and September last year was shown in official re- 
ports by the Census Bureau. 

The number of spindles in place, the number active, 
the total spinning hours, and the average per spindle all 
were lower than totals for the previous month and the 
same month in 1936. 

The bureau reported that the cotton spinning industry 
operated during September at 124.1 per cent of capacity, 
on a single shift basis, compared with 130.5 per cent 
during August this year, and 125.8 per cent during Sep- 
tember last year. 

Spinning spindles in place September 30th totalled 
26,843,000, of which 23,886,948 were active at some 
time during the month, compared with 26,928,712 and 
24,353,102 for August this year, and 27,962,666 and 
23,514,270 for September last year. 

Active spindle hours for September totalled 7,658,339,- 
165 or an average of 285 hours per spindle in place, com- 
pared with 8,184,561,738 and 304 for August this year 
and 8,088, 255 427 and 289 for September last year. 

Spinning spindles in place September 30th in cotton- 
growing States totalled 18,774,878, of which 17,694,270 
were active at some other time during the month, com- 
pared with 18,831,686 and 17,775,110 for August this 
year and 18,997,204 and 17,318,738 for September last 
year, 

Astive spindle hours in cotton-growing States for Sep- 
tember totalled 6,184,681,582, or an average of 329 hours 
per spindle in place, compared with 6,385,888,033 and 
339 for August this year, and 6,254,973,680 and 329 for 
September last year. 

Active spindle hours and the average per spindle in 
place for September by States follow: Alabama, 536,- 
975,35 ; Georgia, 1,064,974,182 and 329; Mis- 
sissippi, 62,487,850 and 303; North Carolina, 1,763.- 
762,710 and 292; South Carolina, 2,163,346,604 and 381: 
Tennessee, 242,365,020 and 403; Texas, 78,874,257 and 
308; Virginia, 227,335,232 and 359. 
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----with Seyeo Sizing 


and conformity with previous shipments. Careful 


. EYCO SIZING has uniformity in each shipment 
selection of raw materials, scientific control of 


manufacture 


Warp 
Sizing 
Softeners 
Shuttle 
Dressing 
Penetrants 
Alkalis 


. afford a unique opportunity to 
Investors seeking the advantage of 
industries which are “inflation-proof” 
while attractively situated to profit 
from normal business recovery. 


Noteworthy factors in the non-ferrous 
metal outlook are analyzed in a par- 
ticularly timely “Brookmire Analyst.” 


Illustrative of the Brookmire Bulletin 
Service, a copy of this Analyst will be 
mailed without obligation to the 
Investor requesting Bulletin No. 15 


BROOKMIRE 


Corporation—Investment Counselors and 
Administrative Economists—Founded 1904 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


and grading of the finished product 
eliminates variations in performance. 
This firm, with thirty-five years experience, is the 


7 


(Pronounced 


largest manufacturer of Warp Sizing 
in the Southern Textile field. Over 7 
50,000,000 pounds of yarn are sized 
with SEYCO each month by our many 
regular customers. 

SEYCO is packed in rustproof steel 
drums protection and conveni- 
ence very ounce available for use, and 


will keep indefinite sLy Ask for Demons- 
tration! 


“A company is known by the customers it keeps.” 


| Sey del-Woolley & Co. 


Textile C 
748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 
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Deering Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


330 West Adams Street, Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Domestic 


OC 


@ 
i? 
1@ 


> 


GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


CARL ure" CO. 
if 


AS. 


SG 
Is 


Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10-12 Thomas St. New York 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The activity that developed in cotton 
gray goods early in the week, and arrested by the break 
in securities, was later resumed when sales reached a 
total of approximately 20,000,000 yards. 


Most business was confined to print cloths and carded 
broadcloths but demand for other cotton goods, such as 
sheetings, drills, osnaburgs and combed goods, showed 
improvement. Print cloths were marked up ‘% of a cent 
a yard by most mills late in the week and some business 
was written at the higher levels. 


Finished cotton goods markets displayed a more cheer- 
ful tone. Mills sold larger amounts of percales, tickings, 
denims, towels and other staple weaves, and booked fair 
business, at slightly higher prices, on sheets, pillow cases 
and home furnishing lines. 


The big printers and medium-sized converters also 
bought moderate quantities of goods for spot and nearby 
delivery. The 39-inch 4.75-yard 68x72s sold at 5% at 
one time, but were not available at that price at the last 
of the week, most mills having advanced the price to 55«c. 
A few lots for November- December delivery were sold at 
the latter price, 


The 39-inch 4-yard 80x80s sold at 634c for spots, 67¢c 
for later delivery and some mills were quoting 7c on early 
1938 deliveries. Spot lots of the 32-inch 64x60s were 
cleaned up early at 4-3-l6c after which the price was 
firmly established at 4'%4c 

Although rayon yarns continued in fair volume, rayon 
goods were slow and prices barely steady. 
ing mills reduced operations steadily. 
in better demand. 


Rayon weav- 
Silk fabrics. were 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 4 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 4'4 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 47% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 634 
Tickings, 8-ounce 14 
Denims 12 
Brown sheetings, standard 10 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 534 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard . 6% 
Staple ginghams 10% 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa-—The slight decline in prices of cot- 
ton varn this week was orderly, and indications are that 
distress selling has been relatively small. In some cases, 
lower prices reported for sales this week actually were 
arranged for previously, so that their incidence in the 
week’s transactions does not signify new weakness for 
these counts. While business is slightly spotty, new 
business is coming in daily. 

Second hands were less noted in operations, either in 
negotiating lower than mills’ price levels or other forms 
of discounting of the market. Some larger propositions 
were under consideration. Business was considered more 
largely in the making as the steadiness of cotton and the 
resistance of spinners to bids were giving buyers increas- 
ing confidence in the general sales yarn situation. 


Encouragement has lately been given suppliers to quote 
cost-protective rates for types of yarn in which material 
and labor cost are more important than in the low-count, 
ordinary grades of carded yarn for which lower prices are 
now most frequently reported. As noted, leading sources 
of standard white yarns are not willing to book contracts 
into 1938 at the level of values seemingly set by random 
transactions involving small lots wanted for November 
and December. 


The 1937 cotton crop is roughly divided into two 
parts: Low grade, about which nothing can be done in 
the near future; and desirable spinning cotton, which 
apparently is far from being in oversupply. Spinners are 
watching closely the marketing trend in the better cotton, 
much of which still is subject to weather-staining and 
other deterioration. It is felt the situation in these 
growths later on will dominate the prices at which relia- 
ble yarns can be sold. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 


Rs 12s . 21 
10s 19 16a 22 
2s 19% 20s 221 
l4s 20 30s 27 
21 
24 
2(\e 26 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
368s 30 
, &s 20 
40s 31 10s 2014 
12s 21 
Southern Single Warps l4s 21% 
16s 22 
10s 19% 20s 221% 
12s 20 
Carpet Yarns 
os 21% 
24%, Tinged, 5-lb., 8s, 3 and 
1s 7 Colored strips, 8s, 3 and 
31% 4-ply 19 
White carpets, 8s, 3 and 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 4-ply 19 
Warps 
Rs 20 Part Waste Insulated Yarns 
20 
12s 21% 8s, 1-ply 16 
ifs 91 14 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 16 
10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 17 
240 12s, 2-ply 17% 
25, 16s, 2-ply 19 
20s 27 20s, 2-ply 20 
36s 30 30s, 2-ply 24% 
40s 


Southern Frame Cones 


10s . 20 12s 10% 
12s 20% l4s 
l4s 21 16s 20% 
16s 21% 20s 2114 
08 22 22s 22% 
24s 24 20s 24 
26s 25 24s . 23 
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CRESPI, BAKER & CO. 
Cotton Merchants 
L. D. PHONE 997 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern and Western Growth Cotton 
SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS OF 
CALGON 
The Only Complete Water Normalizer 
Chemicals, Oils, Soaps 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 
Incorporated 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
° 
= 
= 
Franklin Machine Co. = 
Engineers—Founders—Machinists 
44 Cross Street P. O. Box 1393 
Telephone Dexter 1700 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY 
PACKAGE DYEING MACHINERY 
SKEIN DYEING MACHINERY 
BALL WINDING MACHINES 
COTTON AND SILK YARN DRESSERS 
POWER SHOE LACE TIPPING MACHINES 
GEORGE H. CORLISS ENGINES 
HARRIS-CORLISS ENGINES 


oe 


UNDERWRITERS, DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS 
IN 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SECURITIES 


Bonds—Debentures—Preferred and Common Stocks 


nterests 
of the Southeast for the past eignteen years in furthering de 


| 
= » 0 
| industry 


it has been our privilege to serve the manufacturing 


We solicit every opportunity to confer with textile executives 
and individual investors pertaining to financial programs 


R. S. DICKSON & CO. 


Charlotte 
New York Chicago Richmond Raleigh Columbia 


| 
| 
2 
= ithern “Twi Skeins 
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outhern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 
Ligon, Greenville, S. C 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, UL Sou 


Sales Offices: Georgia Atlanta. Acme Steel Co. of Ga Inc.. 603 


Stewart Ave.; F. H. Web! Me 1281 Oxford Rd Ne 

(Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd S. W. North Carolina—Charlotte, F. 
(7. German, 1617 Beverly Drive South Carolina—Greenville, G 
R. Easley, 107 Manly St. Tennesse: Signal Mountain, W. G 
Polley, 802 James Bivd. Florida—<Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 E. 


AKRON BELTING co.., Akron, Sou Branches, 914 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. ¢ 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. 
20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices Atianta,. Ga Hieale\ Bldg Berrien Moore, Met balti- 


Tenn., Tennessee Electri: wel 

cinnati, ©.,. First National Bank Bide W. May, Met Dallas 
Tex., Santa Fe Bldg... W. Burbank. Mer.: Houston. Tex... Shell 
Bide... K. P. Ribble ‘Mer New Orleans, La... Canal Bank Bide.., 
W. Stevens Mer.: Richmond, Va Electric Bide 
(Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidge., C. L 


Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bldg., Marl 
R. Mer.: Tampa, Fla 115 Hampton St H. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St... D. M. MeCargear, Mer.: 
Washington, Southern Bide... H. (| .Hood, Mg 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit. Mich. Sou. Offices 
Court Square Bide Baltimore Md 1211 Commercial Bank 


Bldg... Charlotte, N. C.: Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Blide.. 
Atianta,. Ga 846 Baronne St New Orleans, La.: 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bide.. Cincinnati, Ohio: 619 Mercantile Bide Dallas. Tex.: 
201 Petroleum Bide... 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.: 310 Mutual 
Blidge Kansas City Mo 620 S. 5th St... Architects & Bldrs 
Exhibit Bide., Louisville. Ky 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh. 


Pa.: 7 North 6th St Richmond. Va 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bide., Char- 
lotte,. N. C. Warehouse, 1000 W Morehe ad St. F. Casablancas 
and J. Casablancas, Executives: J. Rabasa, Technical Expert 


AMERICAN CYANAMID &€ CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St.. Charlotte. N. C.. Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C 


AMERICAN Co., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. lL. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charoltte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division) 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. 
T. L. Hill 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN CO., Inc., Providence, R. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Re DS.. 
Robert EB. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, s C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.: W. Chester Cobb. Hotel Russell 
Huntsville, Ala.: D. Floyd Burns, Jr Box 198, Durham, N. C 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, C 215 Central Ave... S. W.. At 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atianta, Ga. G. P 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Ktep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office: North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, S. C 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep.. S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep 
| Brown, 886 Dre wery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep 
F. S. Frambach. 703 KEmb ree Ore scent, Westfield. N. J Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 Ww Lovell St Kalamazoo, Mich 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep... Ernest 
F. Culbreth, P. 11, Charlotte. N. C Herbert Booth. 
(laridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala 


BARBER-COLMAN co., toc kford., Sou 4] W 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C my i H. Spencer, Mer 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville. S. C.: Harold C. Smith, Jr 
Greenville, S. C.; John C. Turner, P. ©. Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga 


BORNE. SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place. New York (City 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.,. W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St Spartanbure. C.: R. 
Young. 1216 Kenilworth Ave., ‘harlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson 
203 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
(;ossett. W oodside Bldg Greenville S c William J Moore. 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin. 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
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Wilmington, Del 


John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.: D. C. Newman. Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mer J. D. Sandridee, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: E > Davidson 
Asst Mer. Techni al. Sou. Warehouses. 414 8S. Church St 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P 
Franklin, J. F Gardner lL. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey 
S. A. Pettus, A Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office: J. T 
MeGregor, Jr.. James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Bide 
(;reensboro, N. C.: John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd. 804 Provident 
Ridge Chattanooga, Tenn.: R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Green 
W Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.. W. A. Howard. 
(‘olumbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS €4 CO., E. I., Grasselli Chemicals 
Div.. Wilmington, Del. W. C. Mills, Dist. Sales Mer.. 414 S 
(hurch St., Charlotte, N. C. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS €@4 CO., E. Il., Rayon Div., F. H 
(‘oker, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. Ace- 
tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. C 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4&4 CO., Inc., E. t., The R. & H 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St... Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL 6B., 


218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidge., Charlotte, 
N. S. R. and V. G. Brookshire 

FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield. Mass. Sou. Reps., R. W. 
Mnsign, 813 Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. ! 
FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. L Sou. Plants 


(jreenville, S. C.. and Chattanooga, Tenn 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. ©. 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charoltte,. N. C.; J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Bidge.. Richmond, Va.: D. H. R. Wige, Wainwright 
Bldg... Norfolk. Va.: W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bldg 
Bluefield. _W. Va.: H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Blide.. Charles 
ton. P. W. Black, Greenville, C.: H. G. Thompson, 
Rristol, Tenn 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 35 fudson St.. New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.., 
R. A. Mer 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta. Ga... FE .H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: 
(Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston. Mer.: Charlotte, N. C., E. P 
(oles. Mer.: Dallas, Tex L. TT. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston. 
Tex E. M. Wise. W. O'Hara. Mers.: Oklahoma City, Okla., F 
D. Hathway. RB. F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Birming- 
han Ala R. T. Brooke. Mer Chattanooga. Tenn., W. O. Me 
Kinney, Mer.: Ft. Worth, Tex... A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville 
Tenn... A. Cox. Mert Louisville. Ky... FE. B. Myrick, Mer 
Memphis. Tenn.. G. O. McFarlane, Mer Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Rarksdale. Mer.: New Orleans. La... B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond, 
Va.. J. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., L A. Uhr, Mer.; 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta. Ga W. J. Selbert, Mer.: Dallas. 
Tex W .F. Kaston. Mer.: Houston. Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps Frank E. Keener. 187 Spring St... N. W.., 


Ga.: C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Blidge., Charlotte, N 


GOODYEAR TIRE RUBBER co., tnc.,. THE, Akron, ©. Sou 
Offices and Reps... W. C. Killick 209-11 E. 7th St.. Charlotte. N 
C.: W. Rewnolds Barker. 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, |} 
“~ O. Roome, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La 5. 
Neiberding. 1128 Union Ave... Memphis. Tenn.: W. R. B urtle. 3rd 
and Guthrie. Louisville. Ky.: R. G. Abbott. Allen and Broad Sts.. 
Richmond. Va.: KB. A. Fillev and R. B. Warren. 214 Spring St 


N. W., Atlanta, Ga.: J. Sinclair, 700 S. 2ist St 
Ala.: Atlanta Beltine Co Atianta. Ga.: Battev Machinery 

Ra Tre (32 field Supply Rinefield VW Va: Gastoni: Miii 
on Co.. Gastonia, N. C.: Knoxville Belting & Supply Co., 


Knoxvilile. Tenn Laurel Mach. & Fdrv. Co... Laurel, Miss Or- 
lando Armature Works. Orlando. Fla.: McComb Supply Co., Har- 
lan. KY and Jellico. Tenn Mills & Lupton Supply Co., ¢ itta- 
nooga. Tenn Mississippi Fdrv. & Mach. Co., Jackson. Miss.; 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co.. Birmingham. Ala.: Morgan Ine 
Savannah, Ga.: Mulberrv Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.: C. T. Pat- 


terson Co., Ipc... New Orleans. La.: Pensacola Tool & Supply 
Corp., Pensadéola. Fla.: I. W. Philinos .Tampa, Fla.: Pye-Barker 
Suynply Co Atlanta, Ga.: Railey Milam Hdwe. Co.. Miami, Fla.: 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co Anderson. 8S. C.: Superior Iron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport. La.: Tavilor Tron Works & Supply Co., 


Macon, Ga Textile Mill Suyvply Co... Charlotte. N. C.: Tidewater 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va., Columbia, 8S. C., Asheville, N. C 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375. Greensboro, N 
“. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.: Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager 


GULF CORPORATION OF PA... Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO.. Pittshureh. Pa. Division ee Offices: Atlanta. 


(a A. W. Rinlev. Greenville. S. C.: T. Cc affe. Snartanbure. 
S. ¢C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia. N. C.: R. a Purkhalter. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. Kine. Jr... Augusta. Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 


York, N. Y¥.: Philadelnhia. Pa.: New Orleans, La.;: Houston, 
Tex.: Louisville Ky.: Toledo, O 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City 
Sou. Mer... Charles CC. Clark. Rox 27 Spartanbure, S. CC. Sales 
Reps... Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala., W. R. Sargent 
Greenville, S. C 

H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. IL. Sou 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blde.. 
Atlanta. Ga.. J. C. Martin. Aet.: Johnston Bide.. Charlotte, N 
(“ Elmer J. McVey. Mer.: Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller sales and service representatives 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmineton, Del. Distrib- 
utors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co ("hi atte inooga. Tenn.: Her- 


enles Powder Co Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, Ga 
Warehonses American Storage and W arehouse €Co.. 505-512 
Cedar St Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse (Co 511-512 


Rhett St... Greenville. S. C.: South Atlantis Bonded WwW arehouse 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro 


HERMAS MACHINE CO... Hawthorne. N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. Ll. Sou. Distrib- 
utors. Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup 


niv Co.. and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia 
Mill Sunply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co.. Anderson, 
5. Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanbure. © Carolina 
Supply Greenville. S. C.: Fulton Supniv Co Atlanta. Ga.: 
Southern Belting Co.. Atlanta, Ga.;: Greenville Textile Mill Supply 
in Greenville. S. C and Atlanta. Ga Youne & Vann Sup- 
piv Co., Birmingham. Ala Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON €CO. E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelnhia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer... W .H. Brinklev. 1410 First National Bank 
Blde.. Charlotte. N. Sou. Reps... W Andrews, 1306 Court 


Square Bide... Baltimore. Md.: C. L. 1306 Court Sauare 


Rlde.. Raltimore. Md.: C WB Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Blde.. Charlotte. N. C.: D .O. Wrtliie,. 1410 First National Bank 
Ridge... Charlotte. N. C.: J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree. Apt. No. 45. 
Atlanta, Ga.;: James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
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wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St... New 
Orleans, La.: B. BE. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. 
om, Jas. FE. Taylor, P O Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, 
N 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO... Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and 
Piant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta. Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
S. W. Rep.. Russell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


KENNEDY CO., Ww. A., 814 8. Tryon St.. Charlotte, N. C 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep... W 
Irving Bullard, Pres., ¢ ‘harlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, ge S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup 
ply Co., Greensboro, N .C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char 
lotte Supply Co "Charlotte N. C.: Gastonia a Supply Co 
(;astonia, N. C.;: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw 
("o., Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanb urge. 
(*.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C Carolina Supply Co 
Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga Southern 
Belting Co Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co.. 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood 
side Ride... Greenville. S Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Aeget. Sou 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Claude RB. ler .P. O. Box 12383. Greenville. S. C.: Luke J. Castile. 
515 N. Church St... Charlotte. N. C F. M. Wallace, 1115 S. 26th 
St.. Birmingham. Ala 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 FE. Tioga St., Philadel- 
phia. Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte 
< 

McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM, 33 Elm St., Fall River, Mass. Sou 
Rep... Hdward Smith, Asheboro, N. C 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave... New York City 
Sou. Rep... Taylor R. Durham, First National Bank Bldg.. Char 
lotte, N. C, 

THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., § Laurel St., Hartford, Conn 
iM. W. Hollister, P. O. Rox 721. Spartanbure, S. C.: R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO.. Inc., Harrison. N. J. Sou 
Offices and ho Cedartown. Ga. Sou. Reps.. D. Rion, Cedar- 


town. Ga KE. Elphick, 100 Buist Ave Greenville, S. C.: 
R. B. Mi Lc care G. MacIntyre, Franklinton, N. C.: Paul 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md. Warehouse. Chatta 


nooga Te nn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St.. 
Providence, R. L. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C Sou. Agt.. C. D. Tavior, Gaffney. S. C. Sou 
Reps., L.. EF. Tavior, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Otto Pratt. Gaffney. 
Ss. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atanta, Ga. 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Office. 1000 W. Morehead St.. Phone 3-7191,. Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou 
Plant, 213 W. Lone St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS Stamford. Conn 
Sou. Rep., FE. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, *harlotte, N. C. 


ONYX Ol & CHEMICAL co.. Jersev City N J Sou Rep 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C 


PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Piants at Fitchbure,. Mass... and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office. Bona Allen Blidge. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holvoke. Mass 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO., Chattanooga 


Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 202 Commercial Bldge.. Gastonia. 

RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., R. L. Sou. Rep.. 
Henry Anner, Box 1515 ; Greenville. S 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS. 35 N. Sixth St Philadelphia, Pa 
Sou. Reps... L. H. Schwoebel. 864 W. Fifth St Winston-Salem 
. C.: J. W. Mitchell. Box 1589. Greenville. S. C.: A. S. Jav. 1800 
St Birmingham Ala.: 7. T. Hoffman. Forsevth St 
S. W.. Atlanta. Ga. Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell. Mer., 8&8 
Forsyth St., S. W.., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga 


ROY & SONS. B. S., Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Ryrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C., John R. Roy, Representative 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 147 Milk St soston. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle. 
Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga... John L. Graves. 
Mer.: Greenville, S. C 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep.. Har- 
old P. Goller. Greenville. S. ¢ Alexander W. Anderson. 10 Mil 
ton Ave... MHdgewood. R 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St N. W., Atlanta. Ga 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland. ©. Sou. Ware- 


houses: Richmond, 1315 EB. Main St.: Savannah. 655 FE. Liberty 
St Charlotte, 222 W. First St.: Spartanbure. 158 FE. Main &St_: 
(‘olnumbia. 1713 Main St Atlanta. 70 Broad St. N. W.: Columbus 
103 8 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.: Chattanooga. 826-28 


Broad St Birmingham 2016 Third Ave... N.: Montgomery. 22 
Con merce St Knoxville. 314 S. Gay St Sou. Reps EK. H 
Stewer 22? W. Ist St Charlotte, N. C.: R. BR. Olney 158 E 


Main St.. Spartanbure. S. C Ww. Masten. 2308 S. Main St.. 


Winston Salem N os R. Moore. 509 Westover Ave Roanoke 


Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St.. Raleigh, N. C.: W. H. Mast- 
brook Inn W Iver St Greenshors, N. C.: John Limbach 70 
Proad St., N. W., Atlanta. Ga.: D. S. Shimp. 3 Cummins Station. 
Nashville, Tenn.: ©. A. King. Ant. 1. 9400 Rarton Ave Rich - 
gi Va.; James C. Wilkinson, 230 Bay View Blvd., Portsmouth. 
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SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Il. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., S. E., A. 8. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. EB. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SOCONY VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldge., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C 
Textile Warehouse Co 511 Rhett St... Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Hl. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bide., Atlanta. Ga... Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Bide., Spar- 
tanbure, S. C.;: Geo. A. Dean. Reps. W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 
S. C.;: H. F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem; 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ss. c., H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant: Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN. HALL & CO., Inc... 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker. P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 5S. C 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. Cc. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and KBox 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, W ’. Warner. Greensboro, N. C.: . 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.: P. H 
Baker, Spartanbure, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., 905 S. Main St... Mast Point, (Atlanta) 
Georgia. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. L. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8S. C. E. J. 


Paddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. L. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C.. Atlanta, Ga. 


U Ss. BOBBIN € Manchester, N .H. Sou 
Plants, Greenville, 8S. ; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., E ote 5 Holt, 1008 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. Sidney 
Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
cello, Ga 


U. Ss. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1400-A Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. 
K. Palmer, P. O. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala.: William M 
Moore, 601 Pearl St.. Lynchbure. Va.: William H. Patrick, 
°16 S. Oakland St... Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight. D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St.. Lynchburg, Va.: The 


Henry Walke Co., ©. Box 1003. Norfolk, Va.; Bullington 
Paint Co... Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts... Richmond, Va.: Mor- 
gan'’s. Inc.. 111 W. Broad St Savannah, Ga.: Nelson Hdw,. Co.. 


17 Campbell Ave., E. Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 
Meeting St.. Charleston, S. C.: Pritchard Paint & nae Co. of 
Meeting St.. Charleston, 8S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville, 77 Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.: Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W. 5th St.. Chariotte, N. C.: Gate City Paint Co., 
110 N. Greene St., Greensboro. N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, 
Inc.. Spartanburg, S. C.: The Townsend Lumber Co., Anderson, 


S Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St... Knoxville, Tenn.: The 
Eason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N. Ni ishville, Tenn.: Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn 645-655 Union — Ave.., Memphis, Tenn.: 


umpbell Coai Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. N. W.. Atlanta, Ga.: 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116. Station G. New 
Orleans, La.: Standard Bide. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 2ist St.. Birm- 
ingham, Ala Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham, N. C 
Vick Pa int Co.. 219 W. Fifth St... Winston-Salem. N. C.: B aldwin 
gg ypiv Co... Bluefield, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W 
Vi Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 E. Main St., Clarksburg, 
Ww. Va.: Rhodes. Inc... 809 Cherry St... Chattanooga. Tenn.: W. A. 
Wilson & Sons, 1409- 25 Main St., Wheeling. W. Va.: Emmons- 
Hawkins Hardware Co., 1028 3rd Ave., Huntington. W. Va.: 
Baldwin Supply Co., 518 Capitol St., Charleston, W. Va.:;: Bald- 
win Supply Co., Logan, W. Va 


VEEDER-ROOT., Inc... Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 2231 
W. Washineton St.. Greenville, S .C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mer 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842. 
Gastonia. N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. 
Mer., 17383 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc., 814 8. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 
Pres. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CoO., 159 Apoee St., Providence, R. I. 
Phone 4685, 107 Elm 8St., S. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. 
Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. 
Mers.: 1317 Healey Bldge., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as, Charlotte Office: L D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 
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WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B.. Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bide., G ireenville, Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. Raiford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, 


WINDLE @ CoO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 8S. shapman St. Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St , Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. Cs Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, S. C.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. C, 


Find Carry-Over Cotton Not in Such Bad Shape 


Washington.—The 1937 cotton crop in China is not 
expected to exceed 4,000,000 bales compared with earlier 
estimates of 4,200,000 bales of 500 pounds, according to 
a report received by the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics from its Shanghai office. 

Heavy rains in both North China and the Yangtze 
Valley have caused some damage to the crop, and military 
activities in the Shanghai area and in North China have 
interrupted harvesting. Many cotton fields have been 
entirely destroyed and movement to a market has been 
seriously retarded as a result of military operations. 

A cotton crop of 4,000,000 bales, however, would be 
an all-time record for China, the Bureau said. Plantings 
are reported to have been increased from 10 to 15 per 
cent this season, the increase being mainly in North 


China. The crop last year reached a record of 3,700,000 
bales. 


Because of the interference with the normal movement 
of the crop to milling centers, dealers at interior points 
are now buying for local storage at low prices. It is re- 
ported, however, that the central government is preparing 
to establish a government controlled holding organization 
to buy cotton from producers at fixed prices. Such pur- 
chases would be stored at interior points until conditions 
return to normal. 


For 


QUICK RESULTS 


Use 


Bulletin Want Ads 


Read Every Week All Over the Textile South 
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They ve BUILT 
to LAST 


| ae VOGEL, Number Five Outfits are 
real factory closets. They have no 
complicated mechanism to get out of 
order and require fewer repairs even 
after they have been in use many 
years. You llsavemoney 
and add to the effi- 
ciency of your plant by 
installing YVYQGEE, Num- 
ber Five Factory Closets. 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL 


COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Products 


“Clark’s Weave Room 
Calculations” 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 


By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00 


Books That Will Help You With 


Your Problems 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DIAMOND FINISH 


For 64 years the guide 
to Ring Satisfaction 


DIAMOND FINISH rings are the product of Specialists 
who employ every means of modern science to make 
them as good as money can buy. Plants who have not 
ordered for several years will find our latest product pos- 
sessing an even higher polish. Mills often start them with 
no speed or traveler change. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPIANIAG 
Makers of Spinning and > Twister Rings since 1§73 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette. Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


“Cotton Mill Precesses and 
Caleulations”™ 
By D. A. TompxKINs 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. IIlus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 
constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price. 
$1.50. 


“Cotton Spinners Companion” 
By I. C. NoBLe 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest size, Price, 
5¢ 
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VEEDER-ROOT’S 
COMPLETE NEW CATALOG 
of TEXTILE COUNTING 

DEVICES 


What every textile mill wants to know 
bout counters and their uses is contained 
in 81 full-color pages. Illustrated and de- 
scribed is the complete Veeder-Root line of 
Pick, Hank, and Lineal Measuring Count- 
ers. Newsworthy features are the new 2-3 
Hank Counter and Right-Angle Drive 
for Hank and Yardage Counters. And of 
course the famous 2-3 Pick Counter. 
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The catalog is complete with diagrams of 
drives, rotations, housings, brackets... 
installation instructions ... and 40 photos 
of installations. This book of “best sellers” 


is free . 


.. send for your copy today. 


a TH 
COUNTER INTO screws 
wm YO! 
pone 


HARTFORD, CONN. GREENVILLE, S. ©. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL LONDON 


Pages 20 and 21 show the ease of converting a 
2-shift 2-3 Type Pick Counter into a complete 
S-shift counter——when and if needed. Done in 
your own mill, by vour own men, with three 
brass screws. 
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